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COMING ALUMNIEVENTS 


May 8, 1969 

THE LOYOLA MEDAL 

will be presented to Arthur F. Mayne 
at a dinner in the Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel. 


May 13, 1969 
SPECIAL FUND TICKETS 
will be available at the Alumni office. 


May 21, 1969 

ANNUAL MEETING 

will be held at Desjardins Restau- 
rant. Cocktails and a buffet dinner 
will be served commencing at 5:30 
P.M.. Business meeting at 8:00 P.M.. 
Bar will re-open after meeting. 


June 17, 1969 
ANNUAL RACE NIGHT 
at Blue Bonnets Raceway. 


September 15, 1969 

ANNUAL GOLF TOURNAMENT 

at Royal Montreal on lle Bizard. 
Make your reservations soon. 


October 17, 1969 

ANNUAL OYSTER PARTY 

in the Gymnasium of the Athletic 
Complex, Alumnae, alumni and es- 
corts cordially invited. 


October 18, 1969 
ANNUAL HALL OF FAMELUNCHEON 
in Hingston Hall. 


October 18, 1969 

ANNUAL FORMAL DINNER-DANCE 
at the Hotel Bonaventure. Featuring 
the Orchestra of Nat Raider. 
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During August of last year, prior 
to the beginning of the 1968-69 
academic year, the president of 
Loyola attended the Congress of 
Commonwealth Universities in Syd- 
ney, Australia. Because this meant 
a trip half way round the world, 
Father Malone took global advan- 
tage of the opportunity to visit other 
places and people associated in one 
way or another with Loyola. The 
following is the edited transcript of 
a tape-recording interview done dur- 
ing the fall. 


University Unrest... 


A Global View 


Q. Would you begin by blocking out 
briefly your itinerary? 

A. The Congress of Commonwealth 
Universities is held every five years. 
Ten years ago it was in Canada and 
in 1968 it was in Australia, with 
meetings chiefly at the two univer- 
sities in Sydney. | flew east to Ire- 
land and visited with relatives for 
a week. | saw Father Tait (the form- 
er Registrar now on leave of ab- 
sence) in London. He is doing his 
doctorate in Strasbourg but was in 
England on research at the British 
Museum. On to Rome and | saw 
Father General (Father Pedro Ar- 
rupe) and discussed with him the 
Loyola statutes, a copy of which 
had been sent to him. From Rome 
| flew to Manila where | spent a 
day; then on to Sydney. While in 
Australia | also visited Melbourne 
and Canberra. After the Congress, 
| went to Darjeeling where there 
are a good many Loyola people 
whom | visited with for seven days. 
| spent a day and a half in Calcutta. 
From there | went to Hong Kong 
where | received the printed in- 
formation about Loyola for distri- 
bution among parents and alumni. 
| also spoke with students at the 
two Jesuit Colleges there. From 
Hong Kong | flew to Tokyo for a 
day and a half where | visited So- 
phia, the Jesuit university. Then to 
Vancouver and back to Montreal. 
Q. Could you elaborate on the meet- 
ings of the Commonwealth 
Universities in Australia? 

A. They followed the typical British 
manner and were interlaced with a 
number of ceremonial and social 
events. They didn’t press too hard 
on the Congress topic itself -- ““ Tech- 
nology and Research” -- but rather 
ranged freely in and out of it. Many 
people aren't used to this... | felt, 
for example, that people from de- 
veloping countries, and our own 
French-Canadians, were looking for 
decisions and precise action. Of 
course, with six to eight hundred 
delegates present from across the 
world, this was hardly the place to 


formulate programs. 

The British always seem to dress 
their idea of the university in the 
19th Century garb, or the German 
style of the university being there 
to provide a man with the equip- 
ment to become a better man. Some- 
how the student is to extract a 
liberal education, not particularly 
useful as a means of earning a 
living, and if the university does 
happen to provide something use- 
ful, then somehow it has achieved 
a result that was not sought or de- 
sired. 

And yet, everyone at the con- 
ference accepted that university 
education is necessary in the de- 
velopment of the national economy. 
For the developing countries in par- 
ticular, it is essential that all their 
institutions provide education in this 
way; therefore, education becomes 
for them the means to an end -- the 
end being political stability which 
itself depends on agricultural and 
industrial technology. For this rea- 
son developing countries are ex- 
tremely anxious that, since the gov- 
ernment is spending money on the 
universities, the graduate make a 
contribution to the development of 
the nation. This produced some 
interesting exploration of the myth 
of university education being intend- 
ed only to make one a better person. 
Certainly, most emphasis was placed 
on the need to make the graduate 
a better contributor to society. This 
was the main reason for the in- 
clusion of ‘““Technology” as a Con- 
gress topic. 

In some countries technical train- 
ing poses a practical problem that 
may not exist in others. Many people 
feel that technological training 
should not be the work of the uni- 
versity; that there should be tech- 
nical institutes. In Britain, however, 
these technical institutes have just 
become universities. When two sys- 
tems exist side by side -- univer- 
sity and technical institute -- the 
university is the place of higher 
prestige. This means that there is 
resistance to attending technical 
institutes and students want to go 
to university for their technological 
training and development. It means 
the university has got to stop having 
feelings of guilt that it is moulding 
a useful talent as well as a gracious 
talent in its graduates; and each 
country has got to vary the level 
of utilitarianism in its universities 
on the basis of the level of develop- 
ment attained. 

And then there is another prob- 
lem involved: Who is responsible for 
the technological research -- the 
university or the technical institu- 
te? 

Q. How much did a group of six- 
hundred-plus delegates really have 
in common? Could they discuss 
problems of real and mutual 
interest? 


A. Discussion of the main topic was 
quite general. People really just 
talked about what was on their 
mind. It didn’t matter what the an- 
nounced topic was; everyone who 
wanted to talk, and everyone who 
wanted to comment on the talks 
all ended up talking about the same 
thing — student unrest. Somehow 
they related this to research and 
technology. 

However, | would say there was 
a good deal of common ground on 
the subject of technology... that 
technology is here to stay and uni- 
versities had better start coming to 
terms with it... that’s it isn’t enough 
to report what is being done in pure 
science research or in dead lan- 
guages or in the arts. Technology is 
an area of knowledge in which the 
university mustn't be ashamed about 
taking a role. 
Q. You mentioned student unrest. 
What was the feeling there? 
A. | would say that it seems to have 
become the mark of a great univer- 
sity to have some student unrest. 
This was the feeling people ex- 
pressed, and the Australians, our 
genial hosts, appeared somewhat 
embarrassed not to be able to re- 
port student unrest. Australians, 
both administrators and students, 
were upset about this; they have 
little real unrest, and what does 
exist isn't nearly so unrestful as it 
is in India or Columbia or France 
or, for that matter, in Britain. 
Q. Is the basis of student unrest 
different in each country? 
A. In Australia there are not the 
frustrations of some other coun- 
tries. It is both a developing and 
a prosperous country. There is some 
agitation against the war in Viet- 
nam, but they also feel that the 
Communist forces are a real threat 
to them. Because of this probably, 
they are not so idealistic. The levels 
of student unrest received some 
attention. There was discussion of 
the agitation that wants to reform 
the university and also of the kind 
that expresses a deeper political- 
activism aimed at destroying the 
whole of established society begin- 
ning with the university as the near- 
est and perhaps most vulnerable 
institution. 
Q. Did you detect a tendency to 
hang on to the traditional role of 
the university among Commonwealth 
nations? In other words, do they 
still feel that the university as we 
have known it is the ultimate? 
A. No. One of the English Vice- 
chancellors remarked that the Afri- 
cans had slavishly imitated us. One 
of the Africans denied this. He main- 
tains that in order for his people 
to be recognized they were forced 
to attend London or Cambridge and 
to accept a curriculum that was 
suitable for Britain -- the curriculum 
that aimed at enlargement of the 
mind, which while it had a certain 


utility in Britain, had little value in 
Africa. African institutions have sin- 
ce developed their own curriculum 
and standards, for example, African 
history instead of a British view of 
African history. | thought his point 
very well taken. African institutions 
are proceeding on their own. In ef- 
fect, they are saying that you cannot 
erect an ideal university apart from 
the cultural and economic context 
in which it must exist and which it 
must serve. The Australians also 
seem to be developing along this 
line; their universities reflect the 
kind of people they are and the kind 
of learning and technology they 
need. And they are being given a 
good deal of money to conduct 
research that is meaningful to them. 
Q. Are there parallels between what’s 
happening in Quebec and in Africa? 
is this a fair question? 

A. Basically, every nation is a dev- 
eloping nation. Some areas are more 
markedly so than others, but it is 
very clear to me that there is a 
widespread desire for national iden- 
tity. This is where a parallel exists, 
and also in the desire to achieve 
a better standard of living... and in 
the desire to control one’s own 
economy. 

Q. Were many Canadians present? 
A. We were well represented and 
took an important part in discus- 
sion. Probably three-quarters of the 
universities of Canada -- French 
and English -- were represented. 
Of the 800 delegates | don’t sup- 
pose there were twenty women. 

Q. Were there any 
recommendations or solutions? 

A. No. It was really just a forum. 
Papers were given and questions 
followed. One paper was given on 
the importance of the Ph.D. The 
speaker lit into the Arts Ph.D. thesis 
in particular as being unreadable. 
The Arts people objected but they 
didn’t really analyze what he was 
saying: that we force people to en- 
gage in research for a Ph.D. when 
not 10% will ever do research again. 
He said we need a different way to 
train people. It is a good general 
point and it brings us again to stu- 
dent unrest. We have a man train- 
ed to know more and more about 
less and less without ever getting 
training in teaching. And yet the 
university engages him to teach un- 
dergraduates. The university in turn 
expects him to receive promotion 
by doing more research and getting 
published to the point where the 
students tends merely to become a 
nuisance to him. 

Q. What is the value of such a 
conference? 

A. Meeting colleagues from all over 
the world. We all make assumptions 
about education in other countries. 
When you are confronted with edu- 
cators from these countries you get 
these assumptions adjusted and cor- 
rected. 


Q. Do any of your personal contacts 
and exchanges stand out? 

A. Oddly enough, some of the most 
fruitful discussions were with fel- 
low Canadians and Quebecers. We 
seemed to have the time and the 
relaxed atmosphere to discuss mat- 
ters of mutual interest. 

As far as Loyola itself is con- 
cerned, my own interest was in the 
reform of the university that would 
inject new life into the curriculum 
and an increased sense of re- 
sponsibility for the continuing de- 
velopment of that living quality. 

| was also interested in how we 
can carry on a worthwhile plan of 
international aid. | had a number of 
profitable discussions on these sub- 
jects. One was with a man from 
Kenya who was very interested in 
what we are already doing. However, 
he suggested that it might be even 
better for us to send men from 
Loyola to Africa where more Keny- 
ans can take advantage and in the 
context of their lives, background 
and work. A number of ideas like 
this were tossed around that can 
be of real help to us in formulating 
such programs. 

Q. What do you mean by 
international aid? 
A. A university helping another uni- 
versity. 
Q. With people or money? 
A. Any way you can. The Austra- 
llans were constantly defending 
themselves against charges that they 
didn’t do their share for Asia. Ca- 
nada, too, had difficulty proving that 
we are doing our share compared 
with other countries. In addition to 
Commonwealth delegates, repre- 
sentatives from the World Associa- 
tion of Universities were present 
along with a Soviet Vice-Chancellor 
and ten U.S. university presidents. If 
anyone made_ fancy statements 
about how much the Commonwealth 
was contributing, an American pres- 
ident would simply indicate what 
his own state was doing. This put 
things back in perspective’ very 
quickly. 
Q. Was there any discussion of free 
education? 
A. There might have been from the 
Soviet representative but the Czech 
affair was on and he didn’t want 
to say anything. 
Q. Were Quebec delegates 
questioned about the system here? 
A. No. Most were not particularly 
aware of our problems. There were 
questions about separatism which 
has attracted even more internation- 
al attention than Trudeau. Every- 
body wanted to know all about the 
fuss with General De Gaulle. Lucien 
Piché, of the University of Montreal, 
was eloquent on that subject. 
(A subsequent issue will include 
Father Malone’s comments on his 
visits among Loyola alumni and 
parents, the Jesuit colleges and 
universities of Asia.) 
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Develop 


The Alumni 
Viewpoint 


by 
Robert J. Betterton 
Le Moyne College ‘52 


The spectacle of student dem- 
onstrations across the _ nation’s 
Campuses brings into sharp focus 
the irony of administrative and teach- 
ing faculties engaged in struggles 
for which they are ill-prepared. Col- 
lege and universitities have flour- 
ished through centuries of intellec- 
tual competition, dissent and argu- 
ment. The campus has been the 
arena where ideas and ideals have 
been tested in the fire of reasoned 
debate. Logic and persuasion have 
been the time honored weapons in 
the struggle for men’s minds. Sud- 
denly, the intellectual has given way 
to the physical; logic and persua- 
sion have given way to violence 
and obscenities. 

The lines have too often been 
quickly drawn. In our modern fetish 
for simplification and generalization, 
disagreements over sometimes ob- 
scure issues have quickly become 
confrontations between — students 
and “administration” - intellectuals 
and “know-nothings.”’ 

Sociologists and psychologists 
put forth many theories as to the 
causes for these confrontations. The 
public is dismayed at the seeming 
lack of logic that has students who, 
a few months before, competed 
strenuously for acceptance at an 
institution, attempting to close it 
down. We find it difficult to under- 
stand how a student can at the same 
time feel a strong need for an edu- 
cation and already possess the all- 
encompassing wisdom which allows 
him to specify in detail what is to 
be taught, who will teach it, who 
will be taught and what standards 
are to be applied. 

And let us be realistic. In these 
confrontations, for the most part, 
the students have all the best of it. 


They have the advantages of youth, 
physical and numerical superiority 
and no need of rationality. Govern- 
ment is by consent of the govern- 


ed. 

Thus far Le Moyne College has 
had no demonstrations. Hopefully 
it will not have to face one. But that 
is no reason for us to fail to con- 
sider the means for avoiding such 
a Crisis. 

Naturally the principal burden for 
assuring academic tranquility lies 
with the Administrative faculty of 
the College. If it is to succeed, it 
must remain in touch with the issues 
as never before. It must maintain 
a continuing trialogue with the stu- 
dents and with that third force - the 
teaching faculty. This third force, 
often with divided loyalties, can help 
maintain the balance between or- 
der and chaos. 

In a recent issue of Alma Mater, 
Journal of the American Alumni 
Council, Dr. Logan Wilson, Presi- 
dent of the American Council on 
Education, put forth an interesting 
thesis. In an article entitled ‘‘Alum- 
ni Voices Need to be Heard’ he 
said: 

| am suggesting that the most 
numerous constituents of any col- 
lege or university - i.e. the alum- 
ni - marshall themselves to de- 
fend institutional integrity. Their 
stake in outcomes, | would main- 
tain, is just as real as that of the 
daily inhabitants of the campus, 
and the alumni, too, are certainly 
entitled to be heard. 

| am not advocating an _ indis- 

Criminate upholding of the status 

quo, or an unswerving defense of 

established policies and practi- 
ces. Reforms are undoubtedly 
overdue in many places, and ad- 


justments need to be made in 
light of changed conditions, but 
| contend that our houses of in- 
tellect can be remodeled satis- 
factorily without tearing or burn- 
ing them down. 

He establishes the legitimacy of 
the right of the Alumni to be heard 
in specific terms by asserting: 

The active alumni, by their own 
contributions to the expansion and 
improvement of institutions, bear 
testimony to the fact that colle- 
ges and universities are special 
purpose, heavily subsidized agen- 
cies supported principally by tax- 
payers and private benefactors for 
the general welfare rather than 
for the personal gratifications of 
those individuals who are the 
most immediate beneficiaries of 
outside support. 

In the balance of his article he 
challenges the Alumni of the col- 
leges and universities to express 
their views on the issues of Free- 
dom and Order, Continuity and 
Change, and Power and Authority. 

But where then does this leave 
us? Is not Dr. Wilson given to the 
same sort of generalization and over- 
simplification that is at the root of 
the controversy? Is there an ‘‘Alum- 
ni Position’’ on these basic issues? 
Is there consensus? 

Within the past three months, | 
received a letter from an alumna, 
living in the midwest, which reads: 

| would like to say, however, how 

disappointed | am with the Le- 

Moyne Alumni organization. Was 

there never any mention made 

(or, better yet, any support given) 

to the Fathers Berrigan or the 

young Le Moyne grad who burn- 
ed his draft card a while ago? 

When | mentioned this comment 


two nights later at a meeting of one 
of the regional chapters, a group 
of three or four grads was quite vo- 
Cal in its opinion that ‘they ought to 
put the three of them in the clink 
and throw away the key.”’ 

Two distinguished members of the 
Class of 1951 went into print on the 
subject of draft card burning. One 
wrote a very sympathetic article 
for the Syracuse papers, about Da- 
vid Miller's philosophy and convic- 
tions. The other contrasted his futi- 
lity with Frank Dillon’s sacrifice in 
Korea in a letter to the editor of 
The Dolphin. 

| believe the Alumni has a right 
to be heard on the basic issues 
which face the college. | further 
believe that the Alumni in its col- 
lective wisdom, can make a signi- 
ficant contribution to the solution 
of some of these issues. They can 
speak as parents, as citizens and 
as former students. They can coun- 
sel those who will soon be their 
colleagues. 

The problem is for us to de- 
velop the Alumni Viewpoint. Make 
no mistake, | have a personal posi- 
tion on these issues. It is my feel- 
ings, however, that | should reflect 
the Alumni Viewpoint and not my 
own. 

Therefore, | urge you to take the 
time to state your feelings. Let me 
hear from all of you on the issues 
that face higher education today. 
Let me know what role you feel that 
the Le Moyne College Alumni Asso- 
ciation should play in this develop- 
ing drama.. 

This article was made possible through 
the kind cooperation of Mr. Betterton 
and Mr. Aber, the editor of the Le Moy- 
ne College Heights. We thank them and 
suggest comments should be sent to your 
Loyola Alumni Association. 5 






Raimond D. Senior, President 
J. Walter Thompson 
Company Limited 


by 


ene ra#nion 


Callan 


Everybody's talking about the 
generation gap today -- and what 
to do about it -- and of course we 
in Canada don't like to feel left 
out of things, so we have worked 
very hard and at top priority to 
develop a generation gap of our 
own. We succeeded. 

| was talking to a young man the 
other day, and he was telling me 
the trouble with people in the es- 
tablishment -- and | assume that 
means anyone over thirty, because 
you cant trust anyone over thirty. 
Anyway, he said, you people just 
don't understand us at all. And | 
thought to myself, the real problem 
is that | do understand you. I’ve 
been there. Will Rogers was sup- 
posed to have said, ‘“‘When | left 
home at the age of 17, | thought 
my old man was about as dumb as 
they come. When | came back at 
the age of 21, | was astonished at 
how much the old guy had learned 
in the last four years”. 


Today’s young people are spend- 
ing so much time in schools, that 
their youth is being artificially pro- 
longed. When | was growing up a 
man 23 years old was an adult, 
earning a living for his family. Today 
he is likely as not to be a 23-year 
old protestor, a graduate student 
someplace who has yet to see the 
first dime he has ever earned for 
himself. He lives off his family, off 
the government, off private grants, 
off the land; his contribution to the 
world is yet to be seen. 

Newspapers and magazines and 
television are filled with talk about 
the Generation Gap and the lack of 
of communication with youth. 

| looked up the word “youth” in 
Webster's dictionary, and among 
other things, the definition says that 
it is “representative of a new ten- 
dency or movement.”’ Which leads 
me to believe that youth is dead, 
because as far as | can see there 
is nothing really new in anything 
that our young folks are doing today, 
except that they all seem to be doing 
it at the same time everywhere and 
seem to be staying young a lot 
longer than necessary (and looking 
at 20,000 hours of TV before they 
get to college.) 

One generation says things like 
‘‘make the scene” and another gen- 
eration says ‘‘23 skiddoo’’. One says 
“you're my baby” and the other 
says “| love my wife but, oh, you 
kid’. Today we have ‘‘Hippies’”” who 
were called ‘‘Beatniks”’ before that, 
who were called “Zoot Suiters’”’ be- 
fore that, who were called ‘Flaming 
Youth” before that. Is there really 
any difference? Is there really any- 
thing that Webster's dictionary refers 
to as “representative of a new ten- 
dency’? It's the same thing all over 
again with hair on. 

Let me quote some headlines of 
articles from Life, Look and other 
national publications in 1948: 

‘Most teenagers feel they've only 

got each other’”’ 

‘Parents are seen but not heard’’ 

“Why so many wild ones today?” 

“The adult world is’ treading 

water” 

And listen to this headline from 

1948: 

“There is a gap between the 

enerations -- why?” 

hese are the headlines of twenty 
years ago. 

Let’s go back 40 years to 1928 -- 

to the ‘“‘Lost Generation” -- that’s 

what they called it then. 

What do you Suppose was wrong 

with our morals back then? 

It makes you wonder 

Has the world really changed? 

A human being is still a human 
being whether he is a Hippie or a 
Mod or whatever's the fashionable 
thing to be today. He responds to 
the same human desires that human 
beings have responded to for years. 
He loves. And he hates. He’s proud 


of his accomplishment. He’s a- 
shamed of his weaknesses. He gets 
mad at someone who is trying to 
cheat him. He laughs at things that 
are funny. He likes to be paid at- 
tention to. He’s curious. He has a 
native intelligence that has nothing 
to do with “book-larnin.’’ He gets 
tired of hearing the same old things 
over and over again. 

He’s smarter than you think and 
less knowledgeable than you re- 
alize. He’s the sexiest of all the 
animals. He’s acquiring. He’s resour- 
ceful. He’s basically honest. He's 
vengeful. He has back problems. He 
likes babies. He reaches for the 
moon. He’s lazy. He hates to get 
sick. He’s arrogant. He’s envious. 
He’s humble. He’s ambitious. He’s 
unreasonable. He’s thoughtful. He’s 
generous. He’s absurd. 

One famous American philoso- 
pher, LeRoy (Satchel-foot) Paige laid 
down six rules for staying young. 
They seemed to work for him, so 
ll pass them to you for what they 
are worth: 

1. Avoid fried meats which anger 

up the blood. 

2. If your stomach disputes you, 
lie down and pacify it with 
cool thoughts. 

3. Keep the juices flowing by 
jangling around gently as you 
move. 

4. Go very light on the vices, such 
as carrying on in Society. 

The social ramble ain't restful. 

5. Avoid running at all times. 

6.Don't look back, somebody 
might be gaining on you. 

‘ | think that the Generation Gap 
is a real thing that we have to face 
up to. But | don’t think that it is 
anything new and | refuse to let 
it panic me. Like old Satchel says, 
“If your stomach disputes you, lie 
down and pacify it with cool 
thoughts.” 

I'd like to quote another philoso- 
pher -- a lady by the name of Ann 
Landers, who has a syndicated col- 
umn in a lot of newspapers. A house- 
wife wrote in to Ann Landers with 
a problem. Here is what she said: 

“Dear Ann, | was married ten 
years ago and my husband and | 
had a couple of children fast and 
then we had two more. Then my 
husband was made a foreman, which 
means that | have to get up at 
4:30 every morning and get him 
breakfast and off to work. Then the 
baby wakes up and then the rest 
of the children want their breakfast. 
| get the two oldest off to school. 
And | take the baby and the little 
guy to the grocery store and try to 
stretch a twenty dollar bill for as 
many days as | can. Then | have 
to clean up the house and change 
the baby and make the beds and 
fix the toilet and get the children 
lunch. And in the afternoon, while 
the young ones are taking a nap, 
| wash the clothes and iron them. 


And then my husband comes home, 
and the kids from school and they 
want supper. And by the time the 
dishes are all washed and dried 
and put away its 9:00 and | fall 
in bed exhausted -- and my husband 
expects me to be a great lover. Ann, 
is this what life is all about?” 

And Ann Landers said quite sim- 
ply, “If you’re lucky.” 

No matter how much trouble they 
cause | think we're fortunate that 
generation gaps will always be 
here-- as long as there are young 
enthusiastic people on earth. 

When you think about it, this 
world would be in a pretty sad state 
if there were no generation gaps. 
If Our sons and daughters grew up 
thinking the same old thoughts we 
did, the world would be standing 
still for the first time in history. If 
there were no new ideas, no pro- 
gress-- but instead the world simply 
started, for some strange reason, 
to repeat itself -- this would be 
really a terrifying thing to come to 
grips with. 

So | say to you, thank God for 
this crazy, confusing, absurd and 
exciting generation gap we're all 
experiencing today. We're lucky to 
have it; it would be a pretty dull 
earth without it. 


The 

Story 
Behind 
Basketball 
Success 


by Ray Shank 


Loyola athletic teams have gar- 
nered many championships over 
the years, but never a_ national 
championship in Basketball. One of 
these days, it could happen! Maybe 
as you are reading this article. This 
would be quite a coincidence. How- 
ever, be assured that the excellen- 
ce of the current day Basketball 
Warriors is no coincidence. It is all 
part of a carefully worked-out plan 
which was the brainchild of Ed Enos, 
initiated four years ago as an 
integral part of his expanded phys- 
ical education and athletic pro- 
gram. Intramural sports were in- 
creased from eight to thirty-two. 
Concurrently, a five year intercol- 
legiate plan was implemented to 
remain athletically commensurate 
with and representative of the 
school’s vast academic growth in 
quality and quantity, and to main- 
tain the proud athletic tradition Lo- 
yola has enjoyed since the turn of 
the century. 

Competition on the intercollegiate 
scene had undergone rapid de- 
velopment, and the planners knew 
that they were ‘facing an awesome 
task especially in Basketball. In the 
hoop sport the Maritime schools 
had gone on a heavy U.S. recruiting 
Campaign with grants in aid as a 
lure. Eligibility rules and alumni 
loans and bursaries favored the 
OQAA and other Ontario schools. 
While out west the perennial cham- 
pions, the University of British Co- 
lumbia, was blessed with a strong 
high school basketball program 
which competed equally and often 
with the State of Washington high 
schools. 

The first task was to find a man 
who was devoted in totality that 
was toeat-sleep-and-breathe basket- 
ball. The man chosen was Doug 
Daigneault, born in Montreal and 
graduated from Clemson Universi- 
ty where he was a great two-sport 
athlete participating in Football and 
Basketball. 

The first phase of the master plan 
to feel the impact of Daigneault’s 
drive was the gymnasium. He insist- 
ed on nothing but the best for his 
athletes in the way of facilities and 
basketball equipment and uniforms. 
He fought tooth-and-nail to have the 





architects’ plans of 400 seats al- 
tered. His critics scoffed that for a 
college basketball game you would 
need more than this. Doug must 
chuckle somewhat these days as 
his Basketball Warriors have played 
before quadruple this number and 
numerous more have been turned 
away. 

Phase Two called for recruiting 
of the most outstanding and dedi- 
cated student athletes available. On 
his own Daigneault travelled some 
15,000 miles through the Province 
of Quebec and Ontario and the 
eastern United States scouting bas- 
ketball games and visiting high 
schools, talking to senior classes 
about Loyola and basketball to those 
in the interested group. 

As an important part of Phase 
Two on the home front a plan was 
implemented to improve all area 
high school sports. The basketball 
segment included conducting inten- 
sified coaching clinics for high 
school basketball coaches and phy- 
sical education instructors semi- 
annually, establishing a basketball 
coach's film and book library, a pre- 
season school for area high school 
basketballers sponsoring a_ high 
school All-Star game matching the 
best senior players in Eastern Can- 
ada against their peers in East- 
ern United States in the annual Uni- 
ted States All-Stars vs. Canadian All- 
Stars, organizing a summer-long 
basketball league with private in- 
struction and in co-operation with 
the Canadian Amateur Basketball 
Association Loyola is hosting a de- 
velopmental summer training camp 
with a goal of putting a contending 
Canadian team into the 1972 Olym- 
pics. 

The long, hard hours devoted to 
this hometown phase of the program 
appears to be working. One hundred 
points in local high school basket- 
ball, once a rarity, has been broken 
by six different teams this year. 

“It’s going to be quite a job but 
our ultimate aim is to someday 
through this program win national 
championships with as many Mont- 
realers as possible’, commented 
Daigneault. 

In the vital coaching part of the 
program Daigneault excels. He uses 





the latest in scientific equipment 
available, including a stop action 
move analysis of his games and 
practices. Attention to individual 
techniques, fundamentals, condition- 
ing, and the fast break have made 
this year’s edition of the Warriors 
the most exciting basketball team 
ever to wear the maroon-and-white. 

The first time you see the 1968- 
1969 Warriors in action you are 
impressed. Earl Lewis, a six-footer 
who can jump a clear foot up over 
the basket first catches your eye 
but he is not alone in the gifted 
department. Big John McAuliffe, who 
scores from the inside or outside, 
muscleman Jack Contos, the team’s 
leader, quick-as-a-rabbit Peter 
Phipps, and reliable Tom Profenno. 
On the bench, there are two out- 
standing freshmen Harvey Kessler 
last year’s most oustanding high 
school player in Montreal and Ron 
McAllister from Cornwall who's old- 
er brother also played basketball at 
Loyola. Both have shown steady 
improvement. Jim Ivy and Joe Za- 
ganczyk are regarded as sixth men 
while hometown product, Pete Mu.- 
lins a former Loyola High star, and 
Dave Burke, Ken Hoffman, and Jer- 
ry Walsh are valuable back-up men. 

The record, like the team, is 
impressive; in fact, it is truly ama- 
zing. Daigneault’s crew has won the 
City, Provincial, and League Cham- 
pionships, and have compiled the 
best won-lost league record in the 
country, being undefeated over two 
years, 26-0. 

Loyola’s second unit, the junior 
varsity club under the direction of 
Daigneault’s capable assistant Alex 
Sidorenko, is also in the same class 
having won their league for the 
past two years. 

Only a national championship has 
escaped the grasp of the current 
Warriors, and don't bet that it will 
elude them for very long. 


Big John McAuliffe and Loyola jump- 
ing sensation Earl Lewis clearly 
out-rebound the Carleton University 
Ravens before a packed house in 
the Loyola Gymnasium. 

















World College 


Hockey Championship 


Ed Enos, Loyola of Montreal's 
Director of Physical Education and 
Athletics met for an hour with Rus- 
sia’s two top hockey authorities, 
Antoly Tarasov, Coach of the Rus- 
sian National Team and Arkady 
Chernyshev, Director of all hockey 
in the Soviet Union recently in Mont- 
real. The Russian National team was 
touring Canada. 

The most important item on the 
agenda discussed during the meet- 
ing was the possibility of the Soviet 
Union sending a university team to 
compete in Loyola’s Annual Hockey 
Tournament. If the Soviets do decide 
to enter the organizers are planning 
to bill the tournament as a World’s 
College Hockey Championship with 
the N.C.A.A. Champs from the U.S. 
and the Canadian Intercollegiate 
Champions all competing on Jan- 
uary 2, 3 and 4 of 1970 at the Mont- 
real Forum. 

Enos, who directs the tournament 
termed the Loyola-Soviet conferen- 
ce profitable and interesting. “Much 
can be accomplished through man- 
to-man talks such as these and 


based on our talks | feel if these 


two men were free to act on their 
own we would have a _ university 
team from Russia signed as a par- 
ticipant tomorrow. However, as we 
all know everything they do has 
political implications.” 
Other topics on the agenda included 
an exchange of information on pro- 
gressive hockey training and teach- 
ing methods, the use of circuit train- 
ing for endurance, weight training 
as in-season and off-season forms 
of supplementary training, and use 
of stop action motion picture films 
as a teaching and scouting device. 

At the conclusion of the meeting 
Enos as a gesture of good will of- 
fered the Soviets the use of Loyola 
athletic facilities and extended the 
opportunity to Tarasov to be a guest 
lecturer at Loyola’s Annual Hockey 
Clinic when they return to Mont- 
real to compete in the World Hockey 
Championships at the Montreal 
Forum in 1970. 

The Soviets in turn invited Enos 
to Russia to view their training camp 
this summer. 


Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce Viewpoint 


The Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce, while deploring the recent 
violence at some Canadian univer- 
sities, has called for increased busi- 
ness support of these institutions. 

Lionel P. Kent, chairman of the 
Canadian Chamber's executive 
council, said that this is no time for 
the business community to with- 
draw in anger the assistance it has 
so generously extended to the uni- 
versities. 

“Rather, it should demonstrate 
its support by ever greater efforts 
and even further involvement,” said 
Mr. Kent. ‘““To do any less would be 
to jeopardize the continued exist- 
ence of our free and independent 
academic institutions.”’ 

The executive council chairman 
said withdrawal of assistance would 
Only aid and abet those minority 
groups whose actions might damage 
or even destroy our educational 
institutions. 

“We must realize that it is not 
only our universities that are under 
attack, but the whole of our society, ’ 
said Mr. Kent. ‘‘The universities are 


drawing the fire for the simple rea- 
son that they represent both in them- 
selves and in our youth one of the 
great sources of our strength.”’ 

The Canadian Chamber spokes- 


Ed Enos, Loyola of Montreal's Director of Physical Education and Athletics 
poses with Russia’s two top hockey authorities, on the left Antoly Tarasov 
coach of the Russian National Team and Arkady Chernyshev, director of all 
hockey in the Soviet Union following a one hour meeting with the Soviets 


concerning various aspects of college hockey. 





man expressed abhorrence of the 
violence and destruction which has 
erupted at some Canadian universi- 
ties. 

‘‘One of the lessons to be derived 
from the whole tragic series of 
events is that the law of the land 
must be respected and enforced 
upon our Campuses’, he said, ‘‘An- 
archy feeds upon weakness. ”’ 

Mr. Kent said his officers feel it 
is vital that all responsible sections 
of society, and most important 
among these the majority of the 
university students who are really 
in search of an education, organize 
to protect our heritage of free in- 
quiring institutes of higher learning. 

“Surely the last qroup we should 
allow to dictate is the small minor- 
ity dedicated to destroy.” said Mr. 
Kent. 

He said the business and profes- 
sional community has been increas- 
ingly concerned about what has been 
happening in and to our universities. 

“The officers of the Chamber have 
been actively seeking, both within 
and without the chamber, for the 
most appropriate means whereby the 
business and professional communi- 
ty could take action to further assist 
our great institutions of learning, 
particularly with respect to misun- 
derstanding and discontent on the 
Campus,’ he said. 


On 
Understanding 


Violence 


Marcel Nouvet, 
LMSA President 


The violence that occurred at Sir 
George Williams University cannot 
be condoned, but surely it is under- 
standable, provided one accepts the 
idea that the destruction was not 
premeditated. 

There are, in my mind, two kinds 
of violence. One is planned ahead 
of time and carried out in cold blood. 
This is the kind of action the United 
States and its allies are carrying 
out in Vietnam. The Russians are 
doing the same thing in Czechoslo- 
vakia and Yemen. This type of vio- 
lence cannot be excused in any way. 

And then there is the violence 
which is an instinctive reaction to 
an event. At the Democratic con- 
vention in Chicago last year, the 
police reacted violently to the taunt- 
ing of the demonstrators. While their 
action cannot be described as good 
or right, it can be understood. 

Despite his badge, a policeman 
is still a human being, and as such 
he reacts instinctively when faced 
with insults and flying objects. He 
strikes out, just as the Sir George 
Williams University students struck 
out when they saw themselves at 
the mercy of a continuously bungling 
administration and the police. 

When the officers first intruded 
around the early morning hours that 
Tuesday, they were met with water 
hoses. Then there was the whole 
morning of tense waiting for the stu- 
dents in the computer room. The 
tension probably rose with the in- 
creasing number of rumors as to 
how far the Administration would go 
to get them out. 

When the riot squad moved in, 
hell broke loose. Some _ students 
didn’t know what to do, others tried 
to escape, while others in anger 
broke up the computers and lit the 
fires. In that atmosphere of panic 
nobody really knew what he or she 
was doing. 

For this reason the destruction, 
while deplorable, must be under- 
stood. 

What happened in Chicago and 
at Sir George Williams University 
should serve as a warning to society. 
Faced with stupidity and provoca- 
tion, individuals sooner or later stop 
thinking and react instinctively— 
in most cases it means violence. 

So before blindly denouncing fu- 
ture student demands, sit-ins, and 
strikes, society should make an ef- 
fort to understand what they want 
and why they want it. 

In this way there will be no vio- 
lence. 





BRACE YOURSELF 
HOVE CHILD, 
THIS CATS’ 
GONNA TELL 
THE FOLKS 
THE WAY 
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NEW GOVERNORS AT LOYOLA 


The Honorable Mr. Justice Paul C. Casey, Q.C., Chairman of the Board of 
Governors, Loyola of Montreal, has announced the appointment of Mr. Charles 
A. Phelan, Mr. Myer F. Pollock and Mr. Raimond D. Senior as new members of 
the Board, replacing Mr. D. McNaughton, Mr. J.H. Coleman and Mr. Murray 
Ballantyne. 

‘The interest of these three men in Loyola of Montreal has been proven in 
many ways and we are honored that they have agreed to serve as members of 
our Board of Governors” said Judge Casey in announcing their appointments. 


Mr. Charles A. Phelan 


Mr. Phelan is a graduate of Loyola 
and the McGill Law Faculty, and 
is the immediate Past President of 
the Loyola Alumni Association. He 
has been practising law in Montreal 
since 1952 when he was admitted 
to the Province of Quebec Bar 
and is now a partner in the law 
firm Martineau, Walker, Allison, 
Beaulieu, Phelan and MackKell. 


Mr. Raimond D. Senior 


Mr. Raimond Senior is President 
of the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany Limited for Canada having 
joined the New York office of the 
company in 1947. His M.A. from 
the John Hopkins University School 
of Advanced International Studies 
led to his transfer by J. Walter 
Thompson to their offices in Bom- 
bay, Amsterdam and Belgium be- 
ed his Montreal appointment in 
1966. 


Mr. Myer F. Pollock 


Mr. Myer Pollock, President of 
the Fleetwood Corporation, is a well 
known community leader who has 
contributed greatly to the growth 
of the Communication Arts Depart- 
ment at Loyola for several years. He 
is presently a member of the Board 
of Administration, Jewish General 
Hospital and has served on the 
Board of the YM* YWHA, the Exec- 
utive Council of the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce and nu- 
merous other company organiza- 
tions. 








Poa 


Saul Reisler, father of Erro! Reisler, 
Science '66, heads up a special com- 
mittee of Loyola parents in an ap- 
peal for continuing aid to the Col- 
lege. Part of a general appeal to 
parents for continuing assistance to 
Loyola’s needs, Mr. Reisler’s com- 
mittee reports pledges of $13,000.00 
towards their anticipated 1969 ob- 
jective of $25,000.00. Many thanks 
indeed. 


WHO'S IN CHARGE? 


There rarely has been a time when 
the college campus has been in the 
focus of the news spotlight as much 
as it is now. 

Recently Father Theodore Hes- 
burg, C.S.C., the president of the 
University of Notre Dame, wrote to 
the University’s faculty and student 
body. Father Hesburg said what 
he had to say about the nature of the 
university as a community and spoke 
about his mandate from it to keep 
open lines of communication, to 
maintain rationality, and to outlaw 
violations of others’ rights and ob- 
struction of regular university life. 

Most of the major magazines 
reported in detail. Reactions, large- 
ly positive, were received from all 
corners of the United States andsome 
points in Canada. 

On January 8, 1969, Father Robert 
J. Henle, S.J., met members of the 
Georgetown University community 
and the press. He will assume his 
duties as 45th president of the Uni- 
versity on June 16. Asked about 
student activism, Father Henle re- 
plied:- ‘| welcome it. Ten years ago 
we were wondering why our students 
were so apathetic. Somebody ‘got 
to’ them. | think their strong reaction 
to social injustice is one of the great 
developments of our time.” 

Everyone - trustees, administra- 
tors, professors, lecturers, students, 
alumni, alumnae, staff members - all 
those attached to the academic com- 
munity are wondering ‘“‘WHO’S IN 
CHARGE”. 

The Alumnus presents this special 
report prepared by personnel of the 
Editorial Projects for Education, a 
non-profit organization associated 
with the American Alumni Council. 


A Special Report 


Who's 
in 
Charge? 


Trustees... presidents... faculty... students, past and present: 


who governs this socrety that we call ‘the academic community’? 


HE cRY has been heard on many a campus 

this year. It came from the campus neigh- 

borhood, from state legislatures, from cor- 

porations trying to recruit students as em- 
ployees, from the armed services, from the donors of 
funds, from congressional committees, from church 
groups, from the press, and even from the police: 

*‘Who’s in charge there?”’ 


Surprisingly the cry also came from ‘“‘inside” the 


colleges and universities—from students and alumni, 
from faculty members and administrators, and even 
from presidents and trustees: 

‘‘Who’s in charge here?” 

And there was, on occasion, this variation: ‘‘Who 
should be in charge here?” 


TRANGE QUESTIONS to ask about these highly 
organized institutions of our highly organ- 
ized society? A sign, as some have said, that 
our colleges and universities are hopelessly 

chaotic, that they need more “‘direction,” that they 
have lagged behind other institutions of our society 
in organizing themselves into smooth-running, 
efficient mechanisms? 

Or do such explanations miss the point? Do they 
overlook much of the complexity and subtlety (and 
perhaps some of the genius) of America’s higher 
educational enterprise? 

It is important to try to know. 


Here is one reason: 

> Nearly 7-million students are now enrolled in 
the nation’s colleges and universities. Eight years 
hence, the total will have rocketed past 9.3-million. 
The conclusion is inescapable: what affects our col- 
leges and universities will affect unprecedented 
numbers of our people—and, in unprecedented 
ways, the American character. 

Here is another: 

> “The campus reverberates today perhaps in 
part because so many have come to regard [it] as 
the most promising of all institutions for developing 
cures for society’s ills.”” [Lloyd H. Elliott, president 
of George Washington University] 

Here is another: 

> “Men must be discriminating appraisers of 
their society, knowing coolly and precisely what it is 
about society that thwarts or limits them and there- 
fore needs modification. 

““And so they must be discriminating protectors 
of their institutions, preserving those features that 
nourish and strengthen them and make them more 
free.” [John W. Gardner, at Cornell University] 

But who appraises our colleges and universities? 
Who decides whether (and how) they need modify- 
ing? Who determines what features to preserve; 
which features ‘“‘nourish and strengthen them and 
make them more free?” In short: 

Who’s in charge there?- 


Who’s in Charge —I 
‘The Trustees 
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Y THE LETTER Of the law, the people in 
charge of our colleges and universities are . 
the trustees or regents—25,000 of them, 
according to the educated guess of their 

principal national organization, the Association of 
Governing Boards. 

“In the long history of higher education in 
America,” said one astute observer recently, 





*‘trustees have seldom been cast in a heroic role.’’ 


For decades they have been blamed for whatever 
faults people have found with the nation’s colleges 
and universities. 

Trustees have been charged, variously, with 
representing the older generation, the white race, 
religious orthodoxy, political powerholders, business 
and economic conservatism—in short, The Estab- 
lishment. Other critics—among them orthodox 
theologians, political powerholders, business and 
economic conservatives—have accused trustees of 
not being Establishment enough. 

On occasion they have earned the criticisms. In 
the early days of American higher education, when 
most colleges were associated with churches, the 
trustees were usually clerics with stern ideas of what 
should and should not be taught in a church-related 
institution. They intruded freely in curriculums, 
courses, and the behavior of students and faculty 
members. 

On many Protestant campuses, around the turn 
of the century, the clerical influence was lessened 
and often withdrawn. Clergymen on their boards of 
trustees were replaced, in many instances, by 
businessmen, as the colleges and universities sought 
trustees who could underwrite their solvency. As 
state systems of higher education were founded, they 
too were put under the control of lay regents or 
trustees. 

Trustee-faculty conflicts grew. Infringements. of 
academic freedom led to the founding, in 1915, of 
the American Association of University Professors. 
Through the association, faculty members developed 
and gained wide acceptance of strong principles of 
academic freedom and tenure. The conflicts eased— 
but even today many faculty members watch their 
institution’s board of trustees guardedly. 

In the past several years, on some campuses, 
trustees have come under new kinds of attack. 

> At one university, students picketed a meeting 
of the governing board because two of its members, 
they said, led companies producing weapons used in 
the war in Vietnam. 

> On another campus, students (joined by some 
faculty members) charged that college funds had 
been invested in companies operating in racially 
divided South Africa. The investments, said the 
students, should be canceled; the board of trustees 
should be censured. 

> At a Catholic institution, two years ago, most 
students and faculty members went on strike be- 
cause the trustees (comprising 33 clerics and 11 lay- 


men) had dismissed a liberal theologian from the 
faculty. The board reinstated him, and the strike 
ended. A year ago the board was reconstituted to 
consist of 15 clerics and 15 laymen. (A similar shift 
to laymen on their governing boards is taking place 
at many Catholic colleges and universities.) 

>» A state college president, ordered by his 
trustees to reopen his racially troubled campus, re- 
signed because, he said, he could not ‘‘reconcile 
effectively the conflicts between the trustees’ and 
other groups at his institution. 


OW DO MOST TRUSTEES measure up to 
their responsibilities? How do they react 
to the lightning-bolts of criticism that, 
by their position, they naturally attract? 

We have talked in recent months with scores of 
trustees and have collected the written views of 
many others. Our conclusion: With some notable 
(and often highly vocal) exceptions, both the 
breadth and depth of many trustees’ understanding 
of higher education’s problems, including the touch- 
iness of their own position, are greater than most 
people suspect. 

Many boards of trustees, we found, are showing 
deep concern for the views of students and are going 
to extraordinary lengths to know them better. In- 
creasing numbers of boards are rewriting their 
by-laws to include students (as well as faculty 
members) in their membership. 

William S. Paley, chairman of cgs and a trustee 
of Columbia University, said after the student out- 
breaks on that troubled campus: 

“The university may seem [to students] like just 
one more example of the establishment’s trying to- 
run their lives without consulting them. .. . It is 
essential that we make it possible for students to 
work for the correction of such conditions legitimate- 
ly and effectively rather than compulsively and 
violently. ... 

‘Legally the university is the board of trustees, 
but actually it is very largely the community of 
teachers and students. That a board of trustees 
should commit a university community to policies 
and actions without the components of that com- 
munity participating in discussions leading to such 
commitments has become obsolete and unworkable.” 

Less often than one might expect, considering 
some of the provocations, did we find boards of 
trustees giving ‘‘knee-jerk”’ reactions even to the 
most extreme demands presented to them. Not very 
long ago, most boards might have rejected such 


The role of higher education’s trustees often 1s misinterpreted and misunderstood 


As others seck a greater vowe, presidents are natural targets for their attack 


demands out of hand; no longer. James M. Hester, 
the president of New York University, described the 
change: 3 

“To the activist mind, the fact that our board 
of trustees is legally entrusted with the property and 
privileges of operating an educational institution is 
more an affront than an acceptable fact. What is 
considered relevant is what is called the social 
reality, not the legal authority. 

‘“‘A decade ago the reaction of most trustees and 
presidents to assertions of this kind was a forceful 
statement of the rights and responsibilities of a 
private institution to do as it sees fit. While faculty 
control over the curriculum and, in many cases, 
student discipline was delegated by most boards 
long before, the power of the trustees to set university 
policy in other areas and to control the institution 
financially was unquestioned. 

‘Ten years ago authoritarian answers to radical 
questions were frequently given with confidence. 
Now, however, authoritarian answers, which often 
provide emotional release when contemplated, some- 
how seem inappropriate when delivered.” 


S A RESULT, trustees everywhere are re-exam- 
ining their role in the governance. of 
colleges and universities, and changes 
seem certain. Often the changes will be 

subtle, perhaps consisting of a shift in attitude, as 
President Hester suggested. But they will be none 
the less profound. 

In the process it seems likely that trustees, as 
Vice-Chancellor Ernest L. Boyer of the State Uni- 
versity of New York put it, will “‘recognize that the 
college is not only a place where past achievements 
are preserved and transmitted, but also a place 
where the conventional wisdom is constantly sub- 
jected to merciless scrutiny.” 

Mr. Boyer continued: 

‘“A board member who accepts this fact will 
remain poised when surrounded by cross-currents of 
controversy. .. . He will come to view friction as an 
essential ingredient in the life of a university, and 
vigorous debate not as a sign of decadence, but of 
robust health. | | 

““And, in recognizing these facts for himself, the 
trustee will be equipped to do battle when the 
college—and implicitly the whole enterprise of 
higher education—is threatened by earnest primi- 
tives, single-minded fanatics, or calculating dema- 
gogues.” 


HO’S IN CHARGE? Every eight years, 

on the average, the members of a 

college or university board must 

provide a large part of the answer 
by reaching, in Vice-Chancellor Boyer’s words, 
“the most crucial decision a trustee will ever be 
called upon to make.” 

They must choose a new president for the place 
and, as they have done with his predecessors, dele- 
gate much of their authority to him. 

The task is not easy. At any given moment, it has 
been estimated, some 300 colleges and universities 
in the United States are looking for presidents. ‘The 
qualifications are high, and the requirements are so 
exacting that many top-flight persons to whom a 
presidency is offered turn down the job. 

As the noise and violence level of campus protests 
has risen in recent years, the search for presidents 
has grown more difficult—and the turndowns more 
frequent. 

“Fellow targets,” a speaker at a meeting of col- 
lege presidents and other administrators called his 
audience last fall. The audience laughed nervously. 
The description, they knew, was all too accurate. 

‘‘Even in the absence of strife and disorder, 
academic administrators are the men caught in the 
middle as the defenders—and, altogether too often 
these days, the beleaguered defenders—of institu- 
tional integrity,’ Logan Wilson, president of the 
American Council on Education, has said. ‘‘Al- 
though college or university presidencies are still 
highly respected positions in our society, growing 
numbers of campus malcontents seem bent on doing 
everything they can to harass and discredit the 
performers of these key roles.” 

This is unfortunate—the more so because the 
harassment frequently stems from a deep misunder- 
standing of the college administrator’s function. 

The most successful administrators cast them- 
selves in a “staff’’ or “‘service” role, with the well- 
being of the faculty and students their central con- 
cern. Assuming such a role often takes a large 
measure of stamina and goodwill. At many in- 
stitutions, both faculty members and students ha- 
bitually blame administrators for whatever ails them 
—and it is hard for even the most dedicated of ad- 
ministrators to remember that they and the faculty- 
student critics are on the same side. 

‘Without administrative leadership,’ philosopher 
Sidney Hook has observed, “‘every institution... 
runs down hill. The greatness of a university consists 
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predominantly in the greatness of its faculty. But 
faculties . . . do not themselves build great faculties. 
To build great faculties, administrative leadership 
is essential.” 

Shortly after the start of this academic year, 
however, the American Council on Education re- 
leased the results of a survey of what 2,040 ad- 
ministrators, trustees, faculty members, and students 
foresaw for higher education in the 1970’s. Most 
thought “‘the authority of top administrators in 
making broad policy decisions will be significantly 
eroded or diffused.”? And three out of four faculty 
members said they found the prospect “‘desirable.”’ 

Who’s in charge? Clearly the answer to that 
question changes with every passing day. 


ITH IT ALL, the job of the president 

has grown to unprecedented propor- 

tions. The old responsibilities of lead- 

ing the faculty and students have 
proliferated. The new responsibilities of money- 
raising and business management have been heaped 
on top of them. The brief span of the typical presi- 
dency—about eight years—testifies to the roughness 
of the task. 

Yet a president and his administration very often 
exert a decisive influence in governing a college or 
university. One president can set a pace and tone 
that invigorate an entire institution. Another presi- 
dent can enervate it. 

At Columbia University, for instance, following 
last year’s disturbances there, an impartial fact- 
finding commission headed by Archibald Cox traced 
much of the unrest among students and faculty 
members to “‘Columbia’s organization and style of 
administration”’: 

“The administration of Columbia’s affairs too 
often conveyed an attitude of authoritarianism and 
invited distrust. In part, the appearance resulted 
from style; for example, it gave affront to read that 
an influential university official was no more in- 
terested in student opinion on matters of intense 
concern to students than he was in their taste for 
strawberries. 

“In part, the appearance reflected the true state 
of affairs. . . . The president was unwilling to sur- 
render absolute disciplinary powers. In addition, 
government by improvisation seems to have been 
not an exception, but the rule.”’ 

At San Francisco State College, last December, 
the leadership of Acting President S. I. Hayakawa, 


whether one approved it or not, was similarly de- 
cisive. He confronted student demonstrators, prom- 
ised to suspend any faculty members or students 
who disrupted the campus, reopened the institution 
under police protection, and then considered the 
dissidents’ demands. 

But looking ahead, he said, ““We must eventually 
put campus discipline in the hands of responsible 
faculty and student groups who will work coopera- 
tively with administrations... .”’ 


HO’SIN CHARGE? “‘ However the power 

mixture may be stirred,” says Dean 

W. Donald Bowles of American Uni- 

versity, “‘in an institution aspiring to 
quality, the role of the faculty remains central. No 
president can prevail indefinitely without at least 
the tacit support of the faculty. Few deans will last 
more than a year or two if the faculty does not 
approve their policies.” 

The power of the faculty in the academic ac- 
tivities of a college or university has long been recog- 
nized. Few boards of trustees would seriously con- 
sider infringing on the faculty’s authority over what 
goes on in the classroom. As for the college or 
university president, he almost always would agree 
with McGeorge Bundy, president of the Ford Foun- 
dation, that he is, “‘on academic matters, the agent 
and not the master of the faculty.” 

A joint statement by three major organizations 
representing trustees, presidents, and professors has 
spelled out the faculty’s role in governing a college 
or university. It says, in part: 

‘The faculty has primary responsibility for such 
fundamental areas as curriculum, subject matter 
and methods of instruction, research, faculty status, 
and those aspects of student life which relate to the 
educational process. 

““On these matters, the power of review or final 
decision lodged in the governing board or delegated 
by it to the president should be exercised adversely 
only in exceptional circumstances... . 

‘The faculty sets the requirements for the degrees 
offered in course, determines when the requirements 
have been met, and authorizes the president and 
board to grant the degrees thus achieved. 

‘Faculty status and related matters are primarily 
a faculty responsibility. This area includes appoint- 
ments, reappointments, decisions not to reappoint, 
promotions, the granting of tenure, and dismissal. 
... The governing board and president should, on 
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questions of faculty status, as in other matters where 
the faculty has. primary responsibility, concur with 
the faculty judgment except in rare instances and 
for compelling reasons which should be stated in 
detail. 

‘The faculty should actively participate in the 
determination of policies and procedures governing 
salary increases.... 

‘Agencies for faculty participation in the govern- 
ment of the college or university should be estab- 
lished at each level where faculty responsibility is 
present... 277 

Few have quarreled with the underlying reason 
for such faculty autonomy: the protection of aca- 
demic freedom. But some thoughtful observers of the 
college and university scene think some way must be 
found to prevent an undesirable side effect: the 
perpetuation of comfortable ruts, in which individ- 
ual faculty members might prefer to preserve the 
status quo rather than approve changes that the 
welfare of their students, their institutions, and 
society might demand. 

The president of George Washington University, 
Lloyd H. Elliott, put it this way last fall: 

“‘Under the banner of academic freedom, [the 
individual professor’s| authority for his own course 
has become an almost unchallenged right. He has 
been not only free to ignore suggestions for change, 
but licensed, it is assumed, to prevent any change 
he himself does not choose. 

*“*Even in departments where courses are sequen- 
tial, the individual professor chooses the degree to 
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which he will accommodate his 
course to others in the sequence. 
The question then becomes: What 
restructuring is possible or desirable 
within the context of the professor’s 
academic freedom?” 


NOTHER PHENOMENON has al- 
fected the faculty’s role 
in governing the colleges 
and universities in recent 

years. Louis T. Benezet, président 
of the Claremont Graduate School 
and University Center, describes it 
thus: 

‘Socially, the greatest change that 
has taken place on the American campus is the pro- 
fessionalization of the faculty... . The pattern of 
faculty activity both inside and outside the institution 
has changed accordingly. 

‘The original faculty corporation was the univer- 
sity. It is now quite unstable, composed of mobile 
professors whose employment depends on regional 
or national conditions in their field, rather than on 
an organic relationship to their institution and even 


less on the relationship to their administrative 
neads. .« , 

‘“‘With such powerful changes at work strengthen- 
ing the professor as a specialist, it has become more 
difficult to promote faculty responsibility for edu- 
cational policy.” 

Said Columbia trustee William S. Paley: ‘It has 
been my own observation that faculties tend to as- 
sume the attitude that they are a detached ar- 
bitrating force between students on one hand and 
administrators on the other, with no immediate 
responsibility for the university as a whole.” 


ET IN THEORY, at least, faculty members 
seem to favor the idea of taking a greater 
part in governing their colleges and 
universities. In the American Council on 
Education’s survey of predictions for the 1970’s, 
99 per cent of the faculty members who responded 
said such participation was ‘highly desirable” or 
“‘essential.”” Three out of four said it was ‘‘almost 
certain” or “‘very likely” to develop. (Eight out of 
ten administrators agreed that greater faculty par- 
ticipation was desirable, although they were con- 
siderably less optimistic about its coming about.) 

In another survey by the American Council on 
Education, Archie R. Dykes—now chancellor of the 
University of Tennessee at Martin—interviewed 
106 faculty members at a large midwestern univer- 
sity to get their views on helping to run the in- 
stitution. He found ‘‘a pervasive ambivalence in 
faculty attitudes toward participation in decision- 
making.” | 

Faculty members “indicated the faculty should 
have a strong, active, and influential role in de- 
cisions,’ but “‘revealed a strong reticence to give the 
time such a role would require,” Mr. Dykes re- 
ported. “Asserting that faculty participation is es- 
sential, they placed participation at the bottom of 
the professional priority list and deprecated their 
colleagues who do participate.” 

Kramer Rohfleisch, a history professor at San 
Diego State College, put it this way at a meeting of 
the American Association of State Colleges and 
Universities: “‘If we do shoulder this burden [of 
academic governance] to excess, just who will tend 
the academic store, do the teaching, and extend the 
range of human knowledge?” 

The report of a colloquium at Teachers College, 
New York, took a different view: ‘‘Future encoun- 
ters [on the campuses] may be even less likely of 


resolution than the present difficulties unless both 
faculty members and students soon gain widened 
perspectives on issues of university governance.” 


HO’S IN CHARGE? Today a new group 
has burst into the picture: the col- 
lege and university students them- 
selves. 

The issues arousing students have been numerous. 
Last academic year; a nationwide survey by Educa- 
tional ‘Testing Service found, the Number 1 cause 
of student unrest was the war in Vietnam; it caused 
protests at 34 per cent of the 859 four-year colleges 
and universities studied. The second most frequent 
cause of unrest was dormitory regulations. ‘This 
year, many of the most violent campus demonstra- 
tions have centered on civil rights. 

In many instances the stated issues were the real 
causes of student protest. In others they provided — 
excuses to radical students whose aims were less the 
correction of specific ills or the reform of their col- 
leges and universities than the destruction of the 
political and social system as a whole. It is impor- 
tant to differentiate the two, and a look at the 
dramatis personae can be instructive in doing so. 


T THE LEFT—the ‘‘New Left,” not to be con- 
fused with old-style liberalism—is Stu- 
dents for a Democratic Society, whose 
leaders often use the issue of university 

reform to mobilize support from their fellow students 
and to “radicalize’’ them. The major concern of 
sps is not with the colleges and universities fer se, 
but with American society as a whole. 

“It is basically impossible to have an honest 
university in a dishonest society,”’ said the chairman 
of sps at Columbia, Mark Rudd, in what was a fairly 
representative statement of the sps attitude. Last 
year’s turmoil at Columbia, in his view, was im- 
mensely valuable as a way of educating students 
and the public to the “‘corrupt and exploitative” 
nature of U.S. society. 

‘It’s as if you had reformed Heidelberg in 1938,” 
an sps member is likely to say, in explanation of his 
philosophy. “You would still have had Hitler’s 
Germany outside the university walls.” 

The sps was founded in 1962. Today it is a loosely 
organized group with some 35,000 members, on 
about 350 campuses. Nearly everyone who has 
studied the sps phenomenon agrees its members are 
highly idealistic and very bright. ‘Their idealism has 
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led them to a disappointment with the society 
around them, and they have concluded it is corrupt. 

Most sps members disapprove of the Russian 
experience with socialism, but they seem to admire 
the Cuban brand. Recently, however, members re- 
turning from visits to Cuba have appeared disil- 
lusioned by repressive measures they have seen the 
government applying there. 

The meetings of sps—and, to a large extent, the 
activities of the national organization, generally— 
have an improvisational quality about them. This 
often carries over into the sps view of the future. 
“‘We can’t explain what form the society will take 
after the revolution,” a member will say. ‘We'll 
just have to wait and see how it develops.” 

In recent months the sps outlook has become in- 
creasingly bitter. Some observers, noting the escala- 
tion in militant rhetoric coming from sps head- 
quarters in Chicago, fear the radical movement soon 
may adopt a more openly aggressive strategy. 

Still, it is doubtful that sps, in its present state of 
organization, would be capable of any sustained, 
concerted assault on the institutions of society. The 
organization is diffuse, and its members have a 
strong antipathy toward authority. They dislike 
carrying out orders, whatever the source. 


AR MORE INFLUENTIAL in the long run, most 

observers believe, will be the U.S. National 

Student Association. In the current spectrum 

of student activism on the campuses, leaders 
of the nsa consider their members ‘‘moderates,”’ not 
radicals. A former Nsa president, Edward A. 
Schwartz, explains the difference: 

‘The moderate student says, ‘We’ll go on strike, 
rather than burn the buildings down.’ ”’ 

The nsA is the national organization of elected 
student governments on nearly 400 campuses. Its 
Washington office shows an increasing efficiency 
and militancy—a reflection, perhaps, of the fact that 
many college students take student government 
much more seriously, today, than in the past. 

The nsa talks of “‘student power”? and works at it: 
more student participation in the decision-making 
at the country’s colleges and universities. And it 
wants changes in the teaching process and the 
traditional curriculum. 

In pursuit of these goals, the Nsa sends advisers 
around the country to help student governments 
with their battles. The advisers often urge the 
students to take their challenges to authority to the 
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courts, and the nsa’s central office maintains an 
up-to-date file of precedent cases and judicial 
decisions. 

A major aim of nsA this year is reform of the 
academic process. With a $315,000 grant from the 
Ford Foundation, the association has established a 
center for educational reform, which encourages 
students to set up their own classes as alternative 
models, demonstrating to the colleges and univer- 
sities the kinds of learning that students consider 
worthwhile. 

The Ford grant, say nsA officials, will be used to 
‘“‘senerate quiet revolutions instead of ugly ones’’ 
on college campuses. The nsA today is an organiza- 
tion that wants to reform society from within, 
rather than destroy it and then try to rebuild. 

Also in the picture are organizations of militant 
Negro students, such as the Congress for the Unity 
of Black Students, whose founding sessions at Shaw 
University last spring drew 78 delegates from 37 
colleges and universities. The congress is intended 
as a campus successor to the Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee. It will push for courses on 
the history, culture, art, literature, and music of 
Negroes. Its founders urged students to pursue their 
goals without interfering with the orderly operation 
of their colleges or jeopardizing their own academic 
activities. (Some other organizations of black students 
are considerably more militant.) 

And, as a “‘constructive alternative to the disrup- 
tive approach,” an organization called Associated 
Student Governments of the U.S.A. claims a mem- 
bership of 150 student governments and proclaims 
that it has ‘tno political intent or purpose,” only 
“the sharing of ideas about student government.” 

These are some of the principal national groups. 
In addition, many others exist as purely local or- 
ganizations, concerned with only one campus or 
specific issues. 


XCEPT FOR THOSE whose aim is outright dis- 
ruption for disruption’s sake, many such 
student reformers are gaining a respectful 
hearing from college and university ad- 
ministrators, faculty members, and trustees—even 
as the more radical militants are meeting greater 
resistance. And increasing numbers of institutions 
have devised, or are seeking, ways of making the 
students a part of the campus decision-making 
process. 

It isn’t easy. ‘“The problem of constructive student 





participation—participation that gets down to the 
‘nitty-gritty’ —is of course difficult,’ Dean C. Peter 
Magrath of the University of Nebraska’s College of 
Arts and Sciences has written. ‘‘Students are birds 
of passage who usually lack the expertise and 
sophistication to function effectively on complex 
university affairs until their junior and senior years. 
Within a year or two they graduate, but the ad- 
ministration and faculty are left with the policies 
they helped devise. A student generation lasts for 
four years; colleges and universities are more 
permanent.” 

Yale University’s President Kingman Brewster, 
testifying before the National Commission on the 
Causes and Prevention of Violence, gave these four 
‘“‘prescriptions”’ for peaceful student involvement: 

> Free expression must be “absolutely guaran- 
teed, no matter how critical or demonstrative it 
may be.” 

> Students must have an opportunity to take 
part in “‘the shaping and direction of the programs, 
activities, and regulations which affect them.” 

> Channels of communication must be kept 
open. “The freedom of student expression must be 
matched by a willingness to listen seriously.” 

> The student must be treated as an individual, © 
with ‘“‘considerable latitude to design his own 
program and way of life.” 

With such guidelines, accompanied by positive 
action to give students a voice in the college and 
university affairs that concern them, many observers 
think a genuine solution to student unrest may be 
attainable. And many think the students’ contribu- 
tion to college and university governance will be 
substantial, and that the nation’s institutions of 
higher learning will be the better for it. 

‘**Personally,” says Otis A. Singletary, vice-chan- 
cellor for academic affairs at the University of 
Texas, ‘‘my suspicion is that in university reform, 
the students are going to make a real impact on the 
improvement of undergraduate teaching.” 

Says Morris B. Abram, president of Brandeis 
University: ““Today’s students are physically, emo- 
tionally, and educationally more mature than my 
generation at the same age. Moreover, they have 
become perceptive social critics of society. The re- 
formers among them far outnumber the disrupters. 
There is little reason to suppose that. . . if given 
the opportunity, [they] will not infuse good judg- 
ment into decisions about the rules governing their 
lives in this community.” 
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Who’s in Charge? 
Ideally, a Community 





A FAR as the academic community is concerned, 
Benjamin Franklin’s remark about hanging to- 
gether or hanging separately has never been more 
apt. The desire for change is better expressed in 
common future-making than in disputing who is in 
and who is out—or how far. 


— JOHN CAFFREY, American Council on Education 


A college or university can be governed well only by a sense of its community 


O’s IN CHARGE? ‘Trustees and ad- 
ministrators, faculty members and 
students. Any other answer—any 
authoritarian answer from one of 

the groups alone, any call from outside for more 
centralization of authority to restore “order” to 
the campuses—misses the point of the academic 
enterprise as it has developed in the United States. 

The concept of that enterprise echoes the European 
idea of a community of scholars—self-governing, 
self-determining—teachers and students sharing the 
goal of pursuing knowledge. But it adds an idea that 
from the outset was uniquely American: the belief 
that our colleges and universities must not be self- 
centered and ingrown, but must serve society. 

This idea accounts for putting the ultimate legal 
authority for our colleges and universities in the 
hands of the trustees or regents. They represent the 
view of the larger, outside interest in the institu- 
tions: the interest of churches, of governments, of the 
people. And, as a part of the college or university’s 
government, they represent the institution to the 
public: defending it against attack, explaining its 
case to legislatures, corporations, labor unions, 
church groups, and millions of individual citizens. 

Each group in the campus community has its own 
interests, for which it speaks. Each has its own 
authority to govern itself, which it exercises. Each 
has an interest in the institution as a whole, which 
it expresses. Each, ideally, recognizes the interests of 
the others, as well as the common cause. 

That last, difficult requirement, of course, is 
where the process encounters the greatest risk of 
breakdown. 

‘Almost any proposal for major innovation in the 
universities today runs head-on into the opposition 
of powerful vested interests,’ John W. Gardner has 
observed. ‘‘And the problem is compounded by the 
fact that all of us who have grown up in the aca- 
demic world are skilled in identifying our vested 
interests with the Good, the True, and the Beautiful, 
so that any attack on them is, by definition, 
subversive.”’ 

In times of stress, the risk of a breakdown is 
especially great. Such times have enveloped us all, 
in recent years. The breakdowns have occurred, on 
some Campuses—at times spectacularly. 

Whenever they happen, cries are heard for 
abolishing the system. Some demand that campus 
authority be gathered into the hands of a few, who 
would then tighten discipline and curb dissent. 


Others—at the other end of the spectrum—demand 
the destruction of the whole enterprise, without 
proposing any alternatives. 

If the colleges and universities survive these 
demands, it will be because reason again has taken 
hold. Men and women who would neither destroy 
the system nor prevent needed reforms in it are 
hard at work on nearly every campus in America, 
seeking ways to keep the concept of the academic 
community strong, innovative, and workable. 

The task is tough, demanding, and likely to con- 
tinue for years to come. ‘‘For many professors,” 
said the president of Cornell University, James A. 
Perkins, at a convocation of alumni, “‘the time re- 
quired to regain a sense of campus community... 
demands painful choices.”” But wherever that sense 
has been lost or broken down, regaining it is 
essential. 

The alternatives are unacceptable. ‘‘If this com- 
munity forgets itself and its common stake and 
destiny,” John Caffrey has written, “there are 
powers outside that community who will be only 
too glad to step in and manage for us.’’ Chancellor 
Samuel B. Gould, of the State University of New 
York, put it in these words to a committee of the 
state legislature: 

‘This tradition of internal governance... must— 
at all cost—be preserved. Any attempt, however 
well-intentioned, to ignore trustee authority or to 
undermine the university’s own patterns of opera- 
tion, will vitiate the spirit of the institution and, in 
time, kill the very thing it seeks to preserve.” 


HO’S IN CHARGE THERE? The jigsaw 

puzzle, put together on the preced- 

ing page, shows the participants: 

trustees, administrators, professors, 
students, ex-students. But a piece is missing. It must 
be supplied, if the answer to our question is to be 
accurate and complete. 

It is the American people themselves. By direct 
and indirect means, on both public and private 
colleges and universities, they exert an influence 
that few of them suspect. 

The people wield their greatest power through 
governments. For the present year, through the 50 
states, they have appropriated more than $5-billion 
in tax funds for college and university operating 
expenses alone. This is more than three times the 
$1.5-billion of only eight years ago. As an expression 
of the people’s decision-making power in higher 
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education, nothing could be more _ eloquent. 

Through the federal government, the public’s 
power to chart the course of our colleges and uni- 
versities has been demonstrated even more dramat- 
ically. How the federal government has spent 
money throughout U.S. higher education has 
changed the colleges and universities in a way that 
few could have visualized a quarter-century ago. 

Here is a hard look at what this influence has 
meant. It was written by Clark Kerr for the 
Brookings Institution’s ‘““Agenda for the Nation,” 
presented to the Nixon administration: 

“Power is allocated with money,” he wrote. 

“The day is largely past of the supremacy of the 
autocratic president, the all-powerful chairman of 
the board, the feared chairman of the state appro- 
priations committee, the financial patron saint, the 
all-wise foundation executive guiding higher educa- 
tion into new directions, the wealthy alumnus with 
his pet projects, the quiet but effective representa- 
tives of the special interests. ‘This shift of power can 
be seen and felt on almost every campus. Twenty 
years of federal impact has been the decisive in- 
fluence in bringing it about. 

‘Decisions are being made in more places, and 
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more of these places are external to the campus.” 

The process began with the land-grant movement 
of the nineteenth century, which enlisted higher 
education’s resources in the industrial and agri- 
cultural growth of the nation. It reached explosive 
proportions in World War II, when the govern- 
ment went to the colleges and universities for 
desperately needed technology and research. After 
the war, spurred by the launching of Russia’s 
Sputnik, federal support of activities on the campuses 
grew rapidly. 


ILLIONS OF DOLLARS every year went 
to the campuses for research. Most of 
it was allocated to individual faculty 
members, and their power grew pro- 

portionately. So did their independence from the 
college or university that employed them. So did 
the importance of research in their lives. Clearly 
that was where the money and prestige lay; at 






many research-heavy universities, large numbers of 
faculty members found that their teaching duties 
somehow seemed less important to them. Thus the 
distribution of federal funds had _ substantially 
changed many an institution of higher education. 

Washington gained a role in college and uni- 
versity decision-making in other ways, as well. 
Spending money on new buildings may have had no 
place in an institution’s planning, one year; other 
expenditures may have seemed more urgent. But 
when the federal government offered large sums 
of money for construction, on condition that the 
institution match them from its own pocket, what 
board or president could turn the offer down? 

Not that the influence from Washington was 
sinister; considering the vast sums involved, the 
federal programs of aid to higher education have 
been remarkably free of taint. But the federal power 
to influence the direction of colleges and uni- 
versities was strong and, for most, irresistible. _ 

Church-related institutions, for example, found 
themselves re-examining—and often changing— 
their long-held insistence on total separation of 
church and state. A few held out against taking 
federal funds, but with every passing year they 
found it more difficult to do so. Without accepting 
them, a college found it hard to compete. 


HE POWER Of the public to influence the 
campuses will continue. The Carnegie 
Commission on Higher Education, in 
its important assessment issued in Decem- 


ber, said that by 1976 federal support for the 


nation’s colleges and universities must grow to 


$13-billion a year. 

‘“‘What the American nation now needs from 
higher education,” said the Carnegie Commission, 
“can be summed up in two words: quality and 
equality.” 

How far the colleges and universities will go in 
meeting these needs will depend not basically on 
those who govern the colleges internally, but on the 
public that, through the government, influences 
them from without. 

“The fundamental question is this,” said the 
State University of New York’s Chancellor Gould: 
*“Do we believe deeply enough in the principle of 
an intellectually free and self-regulating university 
that we are willing to exercise the necessary caution 
which will permit the institution—with its faults— 
to survive and even flourish?” 

In answering that question, the alumni and 
alumnae have a crucial part to play. As former 
students, they know the importance of the higher 
educational process as few others do. They under- 
stand why it is, and must be, controversial; why 
it does, and must, generate frictions; why it is, 
and must, be free. And as members of the public, 
they can be higher education’s most informed and 
persuasive spokesmen. 

Who’s in charge here? The answer is at once 
simple and infinitely complex. 

The trustees are. The faculty is. The students are. 
The president is. You are. 
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Summary of the Career Survey of 
Loyola Graduates from 1963 to 1967 


The Career Survey was designed 
by the Loyola Manpower Centre per- 
sonnel and the Department of Stu- 
dent Services primarily to ascertain 
the effectivenes of that office’s ser- 
vices to Loyola Graduates. The Sur- 
vey was sent to nine-hundred per- 
sons who were graduated from Loyo- 
la between 1963 and 1967. Of those 
nine hundred graduates, four hun- 
dred and twenty seven (427) return- 
ed a completed questionnaire. In 
addition to the primary purpose of 
the survey, additional information 
given by the graduates may prove 
both interesting and useful to other 
departments of the College. In the 
narrative below, the respondents are 
referred to as the graduates. 

A majority (56%) of those respond- 
ing to the Survey are presently re- 
siding onthe Island of Montreal. This 
appears to be a relatively small 
number considering our enrollment 
ratio of Montreal vs out-of-Montreal 
students, yet the Survey also shows 
that one-third of these graduates 
are presently studying in profes- 
sional or graduate schools, many 
out of the Province of Quebec. Eight 
(1%2%) of the graduates reported 
themselves as being unemployed 
and not in school. 

Forty-nine percent (49%) of the 
graduates were in the faculty of 
Arts, twenty-four percent (24%) in 
Commerce,twenty-twopercent(22%) 
in Science and the remainder 
in Engineering. The majority of those 
who are employed entered the field 
of business (61%), followed by edu- 
cation (28%) with the remainder di- 
vided between the government, the 
miliary and the professions. No one 
in the sample reported entering the 
Church as a profession. 

Of those graduates now engaged 
in post-graduate studies, thirty-one 
percent (31%) plan to enter educa- 
tion as an occupational field, thirty- 
eight percent (38%) plan to enter one 
of the professions, seventeen per- 
cent (17%) will enter the field of busi- 
ness while the few remaining will 
enter either government or Church 
Service. 

Sixty-one percent (61%) of those 
graduates who are employed have 
studied elsewhere since graduating 
from Loyola and seventy-seven per- 
cent (77%) of those presently em- 
ployed have plans for further formal 
study. 

A substantial majority of those who 
obtained employment after gradua- 
tion encountered very little difficulty 
in obtaining their first position of 
employment. It is significant to note, 
however, that only twenty-three per- 
cent (23%) of the graduates credit 
the Guidance of Placement Servi- 
ces with any assistance in helping 
them obtain their first employment. 


Admittedly this question on the Sur- 
vey was somewhat ambiguous and 
may not represent a true picture 
of the assistance which these two 
services may have rendered in help- 
ing the graduates make their employ- 
ment or post graduate study plans. 
Of those who used the Placement 
Services to locate employment after 
graduation, seventy-eight percent 
(78%) credit the Placement Services 
with placing them in the career field 
of their choice. 

Asked to evaluate their academic 
course of instruction asa preparation 
for their field of employment or ad- 
vanced study, seventy-nine percent 
(79%) of the graduates felt that itwas 
good preparation. 

An amazing seventy-nine percent 
(79% ) ofthe graduateswho answered 
this Survey reported that they had 
participated in extra-curricular ac- 
tivities to one degree or another 
while an undergraduate. Fifty-three 
percent (53%) found that such parti- 
Cipation has proven to be of value 
to them in the work they are now 
doing. 

Several significant factors emerge 
from the Survey which should in- 
fluence planning in a number of de- 
partments within Loyola. 

1. Loyola Canada Manpower Of- 
fice should note the fact that a 
relatively small number of gradua- 
tes used their services while seek- 
ing employment during their year 
of graduation, though those who 
did use the service found it highly 
satisfactory in terms of placing them 
in the career field of their choice. 

2. The career fields chosen by 
recent Loyola graduates may well 
have some significance for future 
consideration in curriculum revi- 


sions. 

3. Another trend reported by the 
Survey is the large number of grad- 
uates who enter post graduate stud- 
ies. This trend may have signifi- 
cance both for curriculum planning 
and the provision of more adequate 
advising for students who plan to 
enter post graduate work. 

4. A majority of the graduates in- 
dicate that participation in  extra- 
Curricular activities proved to be of 
value to them in their field of em- 
ployment. Efforts should be made 
to find out just what the graduates 
mean by their answer to this ques- 
tion. Both the student services de- 
partment and student government 
might possibly improve the effec- 
tiveness of their role by a further 
analysis of this part of the Survey. 


APPENDIX | 


Tabulation of Career 
Survey Responses 


1. What is the ratio of married to 
single graduates? 


Single 288 
Married 139 
Total Responding 427 
2. How many graduates presently live 
in 
Montreal 244 
Quebec of 
Canada 94 
U.S.A. 23 
Elsewhere 8 
Blank 1 
Total Responding - 427 
3. How many graduates are present. 
ly 
Students 143 
- Arts 90 
-Comm 7 
-Eng 8 
Sc 38 
Employed 276 
- Arts 118 
Comm 95 
Eng 7 
Sc 56 
Linemployed 8 
- Arts 7 
Comm 1 
Total Responding - 427 


4. If you are employed at present, 


which category best described 
your field of employment? 


Education 78 
Business 168 
Government 19 
Military 4 
Church 0 
Professional 6 
Blank 1 
Total Responding - 276 


5. Of those employed, how many 


Intend 1o7 
Do not intend 41 
Are uncertain about 98 
Total Responding - 276 


staying in the same type of work 
as that which they presently hold? 


6. How many encountered 


Very little 218 
A moderate amount of 47 
A great deal of 11 
Total Responding - 276 


difficulty in obtaining their first 
position? 


7. How many of those employed are 
doing work 


29 


Directly with relation to 120 
Vaguely related to 97 
Unreleated to 99 

276 


Total Responding - 


that which they had in mind while 
at Loyola? 


How many are 


Very satisfied 
Fairly satisfied 
Dissatisfied 12 
Total Responding - 

with their progress to date? 


. How many of those employed stu- 


died elsewhere since leaving Loyo- 
la? 


Have studied 169 
Have not studied 100 
Blank 7 
Total Responding - 276 


. How many of those employed 


have plans for further study? 


Have plans 212 
Have not plans 43 
Blank 21 
Total Responding - 276 


. How many of those who are pre- 
sently students plan further ca- 
reers falling into one of the fol- 
lowing areas? 


Education 45 
Business 24 
Government 4 
Military 0 
Church 2 
Professional 55 
Blank bbs 


Total Responding - 143 


12. Of those who are presently stu- 


de 


13. 


nts, how many have held a per- 
manent position? 
Yes, permanent position 26 
No, permanent position 106 
Blank 11 
Total Responding - 143 106 
How many 
Arts 32 
Commerce 54 
Engineering 2 
Science 12 
Total Responding - 427 


students were assisted by the 
counseling & Placement Servi- 
ces in obtaining their first em- 
ployment. 


. Is your present employment re- 


lated to your first employment 
after graduation? 


Yes 139 
No 60 
Blank 228 
Total Responding - 427 
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15. 


16. 


18. 


How many were placed in the 
careers field which they wanted 
through the Placement Services 
in 


Arts 15 
Commerce 49 
Engineering 3 
Science 11 


427 


The remaining 349 indicated that 
this question did not apply in 
their case. 


Total Responding - 


For how many was the program- 
me of study followed at Loyola 
a good preparation for what they 


are now doing/expect to do? 

Yes No 
Arts 161 38 
Commerce 91 9 
Engineering 13 1 
Science 74 8 
Total Responding - 427 


Remaining 32 left this question 
blank. 


. How many participated in any 


extracurricular activities while 
at Loyola? 


Yes No 
Arts 171 39 
Commerce 82 18 
Engineering 10 4 
Science 67 20 


Total Responding - 427 
Remaining 16 left this question 
blank. 


How many found participation in 
extra-curricular activities of value 
to them in the work they are now 
doing? 


Yes No 
Arts 117 46 
Commerce 65 15 
Engineering 6 4 
Science 37 28 


Total Responding - 427 
Remaining 109 left this question 
blank. 
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Arthur F. Mayne 


Mr. Charles A. Phelan, ‘48, Past 
President of the Loyola Alumni As- 
sociation, announced today that 
Arthur F. Mayne of Arthur F. Mayne 
and Associates Limited and former- 
ly Executive Vice-President of the 
Royal Bank, has been selected as 
the recipient of the Loyola Medal. 

The Loyola Medal was conceived 
as a tribute to outstanding leader- 
ship and achievement on the Cana- 
dian scene. The exacting criterion 
for the awarding of the Loyola Meda- 
al is that its recipient should be 
‘‘“A man or woman whose character, 
philosophy and contribution have 
enriched the heritage of Canada 
humanity.” 

This will be the fourth time that 
the award has been presented. The 
three former winners were the 
late Governor-General George Va- 
nier, a graduate of Loyola, Paul- 
Emile Cardinal Leger, former Arch- 
bishop of Montreal, now serving in 
the Leper colonies of Africa, and 
His Worship Jean Drapeau, Mayor 
of Montreal. 

The Loyola Medal will be confer- 
red upon the recipient at a dinner 
on Thursday, May 8, 1969, in the 
Oval Room of the Ritz-Carlton Hotel. 
The President of the Alumni As- 
sociation, Mr.J.J. Pepper, ‘49, will 
preside at the presentation. 


HONOUR ROLL: 1968 ALUMNI FUND FOR LOYOLA 


Chairman - 

William H. Wilson, Jr. 
(1953 Commerce) 
1968 Contributions 


$44,009.26 Cash gifts 


$ 2,348.44 Endowment 


Fund 
$46,357.70 Total 


Leading Classes 
% Participation 


CLASS % 


1942 50.0% A.E. Lapres 
1949A 41.0% A. Wickham 


1952A 37.9% O. Prince 


1968 ARTS 


Linda Macintyre 
Richard J. Newman 
Michael D. Nugent 
Luis A. Robayo 


1968 SCIENCE 


Anne Bailey 
Terence Campbell 


1968 COMMERCE 


Kevin G. Cooney 
Daniel Heffernan 
Paul Hughes 
Michael P. Kessler 
Michael R. Minkoff 
J. Patrick Reagan 
Ivan C. Velan 
Edward Zbierski 


1967 ARTS 


R. Neil Capper 

Kevin Johnson 
Richard W. MacDonald 
Maria Pascale 

Diane Wereschak 


1967 SCIENCE 


John F. Beck 

Brian A. Boire 

Dennis Brodie 

Mary Osadca Chaikowsky 
Alex Lieblich 


1967 COMMERCE 
Gerald S. Kishner 
1966 ARTS 

Edward A. Giardino, Jr. 
Patrick M. Redmond 
Paul E. Robson 


Lawrence Segal 
Kevin J. Young 


1966 SCIENCE 


Paul Bertram 

Brian Curran 

John J. Kilcullen, Jr. 
Carl Liberatore 
Errol Reisler 


1963 ARTS 


Steve Center 
Richard G. Gervais 
Peter A. Howlett 


Brian J. Lonergan 
Joseph O'Sullivan 
Gilles Seguin 


1963 SCIENCE 


Wayne Fielding 
Dr. Michael D. McCusker 


1963 COMMERCE 


Guy Desrosiers 
James McD. Hayes 
Robert Laight 
Thomas Murphy 
Maurice Parkin 
Edward V. Verby 


1966 COMMERCE 


Norman Hawkins 
Gary Ikeman 

Derek Montpetit 
George S. Oakes 
Hans-Werner Schanz 


1965 ARTS 


Ronald Civitarese 

J. Moyle Ferrigan 
George Forcillo 
Joseph F. Gallagher 
Gerald C. Gummersell 
Sean Harrington 
Stephen G. Pond 
James A. Sheehan 


1965 SCIENCE 


Jill Guadagni 
André Laplante 
Kevin O’Connell 
Michael Pilon 


1965 COMMERCE 


José Brache 

Brian C. Foley 

Jean Leon Gagliardi 
Marc Lefebvre 
James Renahan 
Louis A. Verdoni 
José Vitienes 


1964 ARTS 


Ross N. Brady 
J. Barry Dowling 
Carl Drohan 
Philip Gore 
Alfred B. Joslin 
Paul B. LeBlanc 
William J. Leece 
Allan Lutfy 
Brian J. S. McEntee 
David Rabin 

J. Brian Tansey 


1964 SCIENCE 


Dr. W. R. Gasewicz 
Patrick J. Kenniff 
Lawrence McKinnon 
Paul S. P. Meaney 
Bryan H. Rawlings 
Robert Sweeney 


1964 COMMERCE 


J. Wayne Audette 
Raymond Décarie 
Mark L. Dorfman 
Joseph G. Jekkel 
Edward M. Murphy 


1962 ARTS 
Dr. Howard A. Backman 


Peter C. Casey 

George DeBenedetti 

Rev. Kenneth DesRoches 
J. Paul Gagnon 

F, Winfield Hackett 
Donald H. McDougall 
William J. Mandzia 

John J. O’Connor 


1962 SCIENCE 
Roderick Hermitage 
1962 COMMERCE 


John Corish 

Henry J. Dauderis 
Norman J. Janelle 
Michael N. Kaloutsky 
Brian V. Potter 

David P. Rannie 
Anonymous 


1961 ARTS 


Hubert Bedard 
Norman G. Cherbaka 
Keith L. George 
Ronald J. Hore 
Bernard J. Murray 
Michael H. Walker 


1961 SCIENCE 


Joseph Asch 

David J. Bryden 
Robert E. Enos 
Richard Michaliszyn 
Mark J. Murphy 


Lawrence F. Sheehan, Jr. 


Robert A. Simmons 
James A. Sinclair 


1961 COMMERCE 


Robert P. Belanger 
Ronald A. Chisholm 
Jack M. Gadeyne 
Michel Gouin 

George Wai Chung Ng 
Harry J. Renaud 
André L. Volpe 


1960 ARTS 
Robert C. Beauregard 
1960 SCIENCE 


Ray Dechene 

Ronald J. Hebert 
Richard A. Krajewski 
Roland E. Latour 
Michael McCarrey 
Melvin McDonough 
M. D. E. Macintyre 
Dr. Robert A. Manion 
George Meaney 
Michael Millard 

Dr. Victor J. Mimeault 
Neil O’Gallagher 
Edmund Skiejka 

lan E. Williams 

Mark Zadarnowski 


1960 COMMERCE 


Joseph Boyko 

J. P. Eugene Carlin 
Mark C. Dagenais 
Terrence Gain 

F. John Ganley 
Alexander Kardasz 
Michel Labrosse 
Jean La Traverse 


Michel Latreille 
A. Dwane Raymond 


1959 ARTS 


Michael T. Callan 
C. James Galileo 


1959 SCIENCE 


Anthony B. Mizgala 
John J. Qualters 
Maurice St. Onge 
Mike Shinners 
Anthony Turmaine 


1959 COMMERCE 
Eduardo Fernandez 
1958 ARTS 


Rev. David E. Gourlay 
Dr. Paul Noble 


1958 SCIENCE 


Michael B. Kelly 
W. John Lafave 
Maurice Patenaude 
William F. Pretsch 


1958 COMMERCE 


Thomas R. Lane 
Kevin R. S. Larkin 
Bruce Miller 


James R. Quinlan 


Benoit Roberge 
1957 ARTS 


Lawrence J. Boyle 
Dr. John Little 
John N. St. Onge 
David W. Scott 
Donald J. Weeren 


1957 SCIENCE 


J. David Belcourt 
Roger H. Poitras 
John H. Prendergast 
Dr. Donald T. Whelan 


1957 COMMERCE 


Edward Foley 
Eric Kost 

Louis E. La Pierre 
William Lawlor 


1956 ARTS 


Ronald E. Christie 
Pierre Latraverse 

Dr. Lawrence B. Mutty 
Terrence O’Connor 
Daniel J. Sullivan 


1956 SCIENCE 


Dr. Gerald Dionne 
John A. Mahoney 
Robert R. J. Sauvé 


1956 COMMERCE 


William J. Hackett 
Peter J. Howison 
Ernest H. Martijn 


1955 ARTS 


Peter J. Brown 

(Rev.) M. Alian Stack 
1955 SCIENCE 
Antonin |. Burla 


Owen W. McAleer 
Max Reimbold 


1955 COMMERCE 


Peter P. Phelan 
Donn K. Wilson 


1954 ARTS 


John D’Asti 

Dr. John O. Decarie 
W. Bruce George 
James C. Pearson 
Richard J. Riendeau 


1954 SCIENCE 


Dr. Karl W. Butzer 
Rudolph Dudinsky 
Dr. Allan B. Jardin 
Stanley Matulis 


1954 COMMERCE 
Daniel D. Phelan 
1953 ARTS 


Ronald H. Boucher 
Francois B. Clement 
Jules O. Duchesneau 
Gerald Dunnigan 
Herbert T. English 

Dr. T. Douglas Kinsella 
Dr. John F. McMullan 
Lorne E. O’Brien 

A. G. M. Patton 


1953 SCIENCE 


John F. Gillies 
Rogers A. Ludgate 
John M. Sauchuk 
Terrance Snyder 


1953 COMMERCE 


Donald |. Brown 
Murray Couture 

John R. Hannan 
André A. LaLiberté 
Jean-Louis Tassé 
William H. Wilson, Jr. 


1952 ARTS 


Dr. Lorne E. Cassidy 
Jean A. Desjardins 
A. Gilbert Drolet. 
William O’M Forbes 
John A. Lane 

Rev. Murray McCrory 
Rev. Michael J. McManus 
Brendan F. Madigan 
Lawrence A. Poitras 
Owen Prince 

James J. Smith, Jr. 


1952 SCIENCE 


James M. Donaldson 
Dr. Michael J. Kraml 
Denis J. Massé 


1952 COMMERCE 


Gerald K. Conlon 
Robert E. Phelan 
D. E. Suddaby 


1951 ARTS 


John Beauvais 

Robert Bedard 

Rev. Jean Louis Daunais 
Jean D. Ethier 

R. P. Leonard 

Dr. Edmond D. Monaghan 
David Q. Patterson 
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1951 SCIENCE 


Alexander D. Laverty 
Dr. Walter N. Leclerc, Jr. 
Paul G. Levasseur 


Lt. Col Anthony Sosnkowski 


1950 ARTS 


Keith English 

Paul Gallagher 
Jack Granatstein 
Rev. John P. Hilton 
Dr. Paul J. lversen 
William P. Kinlin 
Rev. Denis Laberge 
Roger Rouleau 


1950 SCIENCE 


Nicholas Cambria 
John J. Dunn 

Allen J. Hanley 
Henry J. Hannon 
Jacques Lavigne 
Henry E. Moll 

J. J. O Shaughnessy 
Hugh Peckham 

E. H. Shea 

Philip J. Smith 


1949 ARTS 


Claude Bonhomme 
William J. Callaghan 
Dr. Leon Copnick 
Albert Deschamps 

R. E. Fusey 

Charles D. Gonthier 
LeBaron LeBlanc, Jr. 
Rev. John J. McConnell 
Donald W. McNaughton 
Roger Mailhot 

Brian F. O'Neill 

John J. Pepper 


Dr. R. M. Hugh Power, Jr. 


J. Kevin Reynolds 
Dr. Albert J. Schutz 
Arthur T. Wickham 


1949 SCIENCE 


George F. Aikins 
Kenneth P. Collins 
Leo Conway 

Paul J. Delicaet 
Robert H. Edward 
Dr. Serge Gouroff 
Dr. J. Edward Kehoe 
Maurice F. Malone 


1948 ARTS 


Dr. J. Caron 
Stephen Clerk 

J. Lawrence Doherty 
John R. Leslie 
James P. McGee 
Henry Magnan, Jr. 
Frank J. O'Leary 
Charles A. Phelan 

J. N. Walsh 


1948 SCIENCE 


Rene L. Charette 
Dr. Earl E. Le Sage 
J. H. Reeder 

Dr. John Vincelli 


1947 ARTS 


Patrick McAvoy 
John C. McGee 
Clifford S. Malone 


Jacques V. Marchessault 


1947 SCIENCE 
Brian W. Danaher 
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William W. Kennedy 
John T. Shaughnessy 
John Stefaniszyn 


1946 


Ramsay Barakett 
Charles J. Brown 
Roger Carriere 
Donald Donovan 
Paul L. Pare 

A. Patrick Wickham 


1945 


Edward Corrigan 
Pierre Jacques Guay 


Rev. Dominic McCormack 


Rev. Allan J. McDonald 


John M. McDougall, Q.C. 


Rev. Robert O'Connell, 
C.8.C. 


1944 


Dr. Herbert Caplan 

Guy Desjardins, Q.C. 
Dr. M. Kovalik 

Robert Langevin 

Dr. C. Crawford Lindsay 
R. J. Lindsay 

Philip Lovell 

Joseph M. McLaughlin 


1943 


Dr. Robert J. Brodrick 
Alberto Cesares Ponce 
B. J. Cleary 

Gordon Kavanagh 
Robert W. Lovell 
Bernard H. McCallum 
Edward H. McNicholl 


1942 


Hugh M. Allen 

Harold J. Barlow 

R. J. Boileau 

H. L. Bourke 

Hugh V. Braceland 
William J. Brown 
Lawrence P. Byrne 

Dr. J. DiGaspari 

John P. Doyle 

Noble Drumm 

J. Louis Ferguson 
Arthur E. Lapres 

G. Campbell McDonald 
Thomas J. McKenna 
James McLaughlin 

F. McNally 

Donald W. Paterson 
Dr. Richard P. W. Ryan 
William S. Weldon 


1941 


J. Norris Burke 

Hon. Lucien Cardin 
Thomas Cavanagh 

Lt. Col. Patrick 
Desgroseilliers 
Frederick D. McCaffrey 
Dr. J. G. Mulcair 
Myron A. Murphy 
Anonymous 


1940 


Walter Fill 

Eric L. Lange 

Donald J. Newton 

Paul A. Ouimet, Q.C. 
Richard Paré 

Rev. Georges Robitaille 
J. P. Shaughnessy 

Rev. Royden J. Thoms 


Patrick M. O'Reilly 


Dr. Gerald J. Sarwer-Foner 1930 


Magistrate L. A. Sherwood 


1939 


Brock F. Clarke, Q.C. 
John McCormack 
Dr. Jules A. P. Paré 
J. Chester Sutton 


1938 


Stanley D. Clarke 
Maurice F. Conway 
Philip J. Dagnall 
Thomas J. K. Gillis 
George W. Joly 
Joseph G. Kennelly 
Leo Lauzon 

J. Howard McKinley 
William J. McNally 
Gerald Melvin 

J. Bernard Murphy 
Frank Pytlik 

Dr. Albert Royer, 


1937 
L.A. McKeown 
1936 


Robert J. Bateman 
James F. Dodge 

Paul J. Hinphy 

Dr. Guy E. Joron 

Rev. Edward F. Penny 
Lucien G. Rolland 

Dr. Maurice Saint Martin 
John F. Swartz 

J. Donald Tobin 

Edward F. Wilson 


1935 


Raymond Altimas 

Rev. Patrick J. Ambrose 
Gerald K. Aubut 
Jacques Catudal 

Daniel J. Griffin 

Paul E. Grothe 

Rev. Myles J. Kelly 

Rev. Walter F. Miller 


1934 


J. George Burman 
George A. Harris 
John J. Rowan 


1933 


C. J. Bucher 

Neil A. Houston 

Dr. John T. Mcilhone 
Warde Phelan 
Charles Wayland 


1932 


Dr. Roger D. Hebert 
Harry J. Hemens, Q.C. 
Edward F. Lennon 
André Marcil 

George B. Murphy 

Hon. J. B. O'Connor Q.C. 
Joseph T. O’Connor 
Thomas P. Phelan 


Clarence G. Quinlan, Q.C. 


P. Alfred Savard 


Frank J. Shaughnessy, Jr. 


1931 


George N. Broderick, Q.C. 
Dr. Eugene P. McManamy 


W. J. McQuillan, Q.C. 
Louis Philippe Mongeau 
Andrew W. O'Brien 


T.P. Slattery, Q.C. M.B.E. 


Merlin W. Donald 
John C. Gill 

Dr. T. lvan Guilboard 
Maurice Janin, M.B.E. 
Darragh Phelan 

F. Russell Sears 


1929 


Rev. Gerald Britt 

John Hart 

L. Philip McComber 
Adhemar G. Munich, Jr., 
Q.C. 

Patrick F. Nolan 

J. Harold Quinn 

E. M. Scully 

Edmund J. Seeney 
James C. Wilson 


1928 


W. A. Dolan 

Dr. Arthur T. Donohue 
Maurice J. Enright 

W. Herbert Loucks 
Judge Emmett J. 
McManamy 

L. J. Phelan 

Rev. John D. Purcel 


1927 


James J. McGovern 
Luke J. P. Moore 


1926 
George Daly 
1925 


Paul C. Dawson 
James J. McAsey 
Rev. H. Phelan, S.J. 
John J. Quinlan 
Cuthbert Scott, Q.C. 


1924 


Hon Mr. Justice Paul 
C. Casey 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. E. J. Lapointe 


1923 

Dr. J. Paul Laplante 
1922 

Dr. Neil Feeney 
1921 


Dr. J. Rae Carson 
Dudley D. Dineen 


Judge Pascal Lachapelle 


Clifford McA’Nulty 
(in memoriam) 
William McGee 
(in memoriam) 


1920 - 1898 


Desmond A. Clarke ‘14 
John M. Coughlin 16 

E. William Desbarats '17 
Michael A. Downes ‘08 


Hon. L. M. Gouin, 
C.R., LL.D. 11 


Hon. John D. Kearney '16 


Dawson A. McDonald, 
Q.C. '14 

Arthur T. Phelan ‘18 
C. C. Phelan ‘19 


OTHERS 


Stephen |. Clayman 
Louis E. Dettner 
H. W. Phelan 


ENDOWMENT FUND 


L.M. Bessner Q.C. 
G. Broderick Q.C. 
Dr. R. J. Brodrick 
J. S. Dorrance 

C. H. Gribbin 

H. J. Hemens, Q.C. 
R. W. Hutchings 
G. Joly 

Hon. E.W. Kierans PC, 
MP. 

R. L. McGraw 

D. W. McNaughton 
W. J. McQuillan, Q.C. 
H. J. Tingle 


Clarke 
Funeral Home Inc. Compliments 
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CLAIREVIEW CHRYSLER PLYMOUTH 
LTD. 


TEL.: 697-6712 
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Alumnews 


1925 

J.A. KENNEDY, Ontario Municipal 
Board Chairman, will weld Sud- 
bury population of 150,000 into a 
fabulous city of 2500 square miles. 
He was born there 66 years ago, 
became Municipal Affairs Minis- 
ter and he is now one of the most 
knowledgeable of men on the fi- 
nancial problems of Ontario Muni- 
Cipalities. 


1936 

DR. GUY E. JORON, has been ap- 
pointed physician-in-chief of St. 
Mary’s Hospital, Montreal. He has 
been on their staff since 1950. Guy 
is also on the staff of the Montreal 
General Hospital as director of 
the diabetic clinic. 


1938 

JOE KENNELLY, was honored as 
‘Man of the Year’ by the Hamil- 
ton Newman Alumni Association. 
Joe has been chairman of the 
Christian Culture Forum for the 
past 12 years. 


1948 

J.L. DOHERTY, was elected a Vice- 
President of Marsh & McLennan 
Ltd. 


1949 

JOHN A. PARE, Vice-President of 
personnel for Steinberg’s Ltd. 
Montreal was guest speaker at a 
dinner meeting of the Regina Per- 
sonnel Association held at the 
Regina Inn. His topic was strate- 
gies for removing bottlenecks to 
company effectiveness. 


1950 

PAUL GALLAGHER, has taken on 
the duties of director-general for 
Dawson College, Quebec's first 


English Language C.E.G.E.P. or 


Junior College. 


1951 

ANTHONY SOSNKOWSKI, was pro- 
moted in August 1968 to the rank 
of Lt. Col. and is now Commanca- 
ing Officer of the 4th Regiment, 
Royal Canadian Horse Artillery. 


1952 

LEONARD G. DELICAET, has been 
elected to the partnership of 
Woods, Gordon & Co., Manage- 
ment Consultants, and appointed 
Administrative Partner for British 
Columbia. 


JAMES MILLAR DONALDSON, Two 
schools St. Edmund and St. Do- 
nat designed by Donaldson/San- 
key have been selected for the 
Canadian Educational Showplace 
Exhibition in Toronto. 
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1953 

GERALD DUNNIGAN, Labour Rela- 
tion Manager for Northern Elect- 
ric has transferred to National De- 
fence for 11 months to study Inter- 
national Affairs, Economics, 
Trade and Political Science with 
extended travel to U.S., Latin 
America, Africa, Middle East, & 
Europe. 


1954 

Father PIERRE MYRAND, C.P., nam- 
ed Religious Superior, Catholic 
Information Center in September, 
1968. 


KARL W. BUTZER, professor of An- 
thropology and Geography, has 
received the Association of 
America Geographer’s Meritor- 
ious Contribution Award for his 
Environment and Archaeology. Mr. 
Butzer is a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


1956 

PETER R. HOLLAND, has been pro- 
moted to the position of Vice- 
President of Marketing, Consum- 
ers Glass Company Limited. He 
has been with this Company since 
1965. 


1957 

BRIAN O’N. GALLERY, elected Pres- 
ident of the Westmount Branch 
of the National Union Party. 


1961 

BERNARD J. MURRAY, recently ap- 
pointed manager for Bell Canada 
in Sherbrooke. 


HARRY RENAUD, has been named 
comptroller of the Montreal Ex- 
pos. 


1962 

JOHN P. DEVLIN, received his Ph.D. 
in chemistry from the University 
of Sheffield, England and is pres- 
ently a postdoctoral fellow at the 
National Research council at Ot- 
tawa. 


JOHN GLATZMAYER, was appoint- 
ed public relation manager for 
Robert Morse Corporation Limit- 
ed. 


1963 

ELMER J. CAIN, appointed Plant 
Industrial Engineer at H. Corby 
Distillery, Belleville, Ontario. 


PAUL L.S. WONG, awarded a Post- 
electorial Fellowship by the Natio- 
nal Research Council of Canada 
to do research at Harvard Medi- 
cal School. 


ROLAND D. BEAUREGARD, is now 
with Canada Starch Company in 
Montreal as Product Marketing 
Manager. 


1964 

RAYMOND J. MAHONEY is attending 
Waterloo Lutheran hoping for a 
Masters in Social Work. 


ALLAN POTTER, acquired a C.A. 
Degree in 1968, and in January 
1969 joined the Brinco Group of 
Companies as Asst. Chief Ac- 
countant. 


NEIL PARKER, is now associated 
with Xerox of Canada as repre- 
sentative for their expanding Sys- 
tems & Reproduction Center in 
Montreal. 


JAMES G. WHITTON, received a 
Master of Science degree in read- 
ing from Hofstra University, Long 
Island, N.Y. He is principal of 
St. Luke’s School, Dollard des 
Ormeaux. 


GARY Q. OUELLET, a lawyer in 
Quebec City has been elected 
President of the Quebec Young 
Conservatives. 


GERALD RYAN, is now Assistant 
Head, Dept. of English, Nichel 
District Collegiate, Sudbury, On- 
tario. 


1965 

LOUIS VERDON, is a life Insurance 
Representative for London Life 
Insurance Co. 


HERMAN ARBOUR, is enrolled in 
Faculty of Law at the University 
of Toronto. 


MICHAEL D. MAHONEY, is a group 
insurance representative in To- 
ronto. 


W.G. MACDONALD, has been nam- 
ed sales representative of West- 
ern Solvents Ltd. 


1966 

MICHAEL MACDOUGALL, is a re- 
presentative of Xerox Corporation 
in Windsor, Ont. 


BRIAN O’CONNOR, was awarded 
$2,500 by the Quebec Education 
Dept. He is a graduate student of 
Southern Illinois University, taught 
freshman English for one year and 
worked six months with the New 
Theater in London. He hopes to 
achieve a Ph.D. in drama after 
receiving a Master's degree in 
English Literature. 


1967 

LLOYD BAUGH, is completing his 
studies at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity and will obtain his M.A. 
in English in June, 1969, at which 
time he hopes to get a teaching 
position in Montreal. 
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Stanway Signs Lid. WESTERN AUTO PARTS 


SIGNS OF ALL KINDS 5872 SHERBROOKE ST WEST MONTREAL, PQ 
1198 WILLIAM ST. 
MONTREAL 3, P.Q. 
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INDEPENDENT TOBACCO INC. Te 


180, -12TH AVENUE, INSURANCE 
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Model No. 25-C-55 


Model 25-C-55 


Mediterranean Console in hand-rubbed, distressed antique Spa- 
nish or antique Walnut veneer, Rare-earth phosphor 25” rectangular 
picture tube. Power-transformer-operated chassis with 27 tubes 
and solid-state devices. Automatic Color-Lok and automatic chroma 
control. 3 full-range speakers. 


FLEETWOOD CORPORATION 


5785 Pare Street Montreal 9. 


simtec ltd. 

3400 metropolitan blvd east 
montreal 455, que. 

canada 


CAMPBELL, GILDAY CO. LIMITED 
ROOFING CONTRACTORS SINCE 1883 


7300 ST. JAMES STREET W., MONTREAL 262. TEL. 482-9566 


Claude lanthier et associés/ ingénieurs-conseil 


235 EST, BOUL. DORCHESTER 
SUITE 305 - MONTREAL 
TEL.: 861-8227 


CLAUDE LANTHIER, ING. 
RES. 366-7251 


UNUSUAL GIFTS AND HOME ACCESSORIES 


Representative of 


RICHARD GINORI 
IN CANADA 


1184 St. John St. 2145 CRESCENT STREET 


Quebec, P.Q. MONTREAL 107 
Tel. 522 - 6633 Tel. 849 - 1346 


Affleck 
Desbarats 
Dimakopoulos 
Lebensold 
Sise 


Architects in Co-Partnership 


Compliments 


QUICK COMPOSITION INC. 
6830 Waverley St. 
Montreal 


py OFFICE: UN. 1-6161 
UN. 1-8525 
RESIDENCE: 672-8280 


ROBERT C. SCEANS 
MANAGER 


630 DORCHESTER BLVD. 
HARVEY'S TRAVEL AGENCY LTD. MONTREAL 


GENERAL LATEX anp CHEMICALS 


(CANADA) LIMITED 


20 IBSEN PLACE, CANDIAC, QUE. 


FLUOR PRODUCTS COMPANY OF CANADA 


A DIVISION OF 
fi FLUOR CANADA LTD. 
1110 SHERBROOKE STREET W. 


MONTREAL QUEBEC 


Tet. 747-2457 Res. RE. 3-6225 


GEORGE E. WORTH 


THE PESTROY CO. LTD. 
THE PESTROY CHEMICAL CO. LTD. EXTERMINATION 
1655 EDOUARD LAURIN BLVD. FUMIGATION 
ST. LAURENT, QUE. WEED CONTROL 
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THE SULLIVAN MINING GROUP 


Suite 1400 — 507 Place d'Armes 
MONTREAL, Que. 


Mr. J. Jacques Beauchemin, Q.C., President 
Mr. André Beauchemin, Eng., Executive Vice-President 
Mr. Lucien C, Béliveau, Eng., General Manager 


SULLIVAN CONSOLIDATED MINES LIMITED 
EAST SULLIVAN MINES LIMITED 
SULLICO MINES LIMITED 
QUEBEC LITHIUM CORPORATION 
HASTING MINING & DEVELOPMENT CO. LTD. 
SOLBEC COPPER MINES, LTD. 
D'ESTRIE MINING COMPANY LTD. 
NIGADOO RIVER MINES LIMITED 
CUPRA MINES LTD. 

WEEDON MINES LTD. 


Discover the hearty French 
fare of Le Tournebroche, 
An early Quebec Auberge 
complete with the aroma of 
sizzling food on an open 
hearth. Home of the 


Compliments of man-sized meal 


COMPLIMENTS 


ASSOCIATED TEXTILES pen lune 


whistle in its mellow, 
OF CANADA LIMITED valuta eae 
OF 


A FRIEND 1120 Sun Life Building oe cenpale Win 
Montreal, Quebec. dine and dance witha 


glittering Montreal far 


O Fe below you. 


LOYOLA 
F< CP 
Hotels 


LE CHATEAU 
CHAMPLAIN 





For four generations, 
the gift in the Birks 
Blue Box has been 
synonymous with 
beauty, quality and 
value...a pleasure to 
receive, a joy to own. 


BIRKS 


JEWELLERS 


K. HOLLINGDRAKE 
QUEBEC MANAGER 
OFFICE BUILDING DiviSION 


THE FAIRVIEW CORPORATION 845-8274 
LIMITED S550 SHERBROOKE ST.W. 


FAIRVIEW CENTRES CANADA LTD. MONTREAL III, QUE. 


BERGER, TISDALL, CLARK & LESLEY, LTD 


National Public Relations Counsel & Services 


MONTREAL TORONTO OTTAWA 


In Montreal: Monty Berger - Vince Lunny 
630 Dorchester Blvd. W., 
Tel: 861-5556 


767-2926 


FRANK RALPHS LIMITED 


AREA “U" 
VERDUN INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 


425 RIVER STREET, VERDUN, QUE. 


D.RALPHS 


GORDON R. WILSON 


WILSON MACHINE CO. LIMITED 
2299 LAPIERRE STREET 


LASALLE, P.Q. 365-4101 





PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SURVEYS 
INC. 


Tel.: VI. 9-6201 


MAURICE TWIGG 


Service and repairs on musical instruments 


Shop: 1201 N.-D. de Lourdes St. Montreal, P.Q. 


E.A.Whitehead Ltd. Place du Canada - Montreal 101, Canada 
Insurance: Tel. 878-433) 
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SINCE 1892 


Donald |. Brown Branches: 
Vice-President Toronto, Calgary, Vancouver, Whitehorse 


CANADIAN LINEN SUPPLY CO. INC. 


4375 Rouen st. 
Montreal, Que. 


A Complete Rental Service 


WESTMOUNT MOVING and WAREHOUSING LIMITED 
5760 COTE DE LIESSE ROAD 
MONTREAL CANADA 


PROFESSIONAL 
COLUMN 


NOTARIES 


WICKHAM, WICKHAM & LUSSIER 
NOTARIES 
627 Dorchester Blvd., W., Montreal 
A. Patrick Wickham Arthur T. Wickham 
Robert Lussier Paul V. V. Betts 
W. R. Patterson 
Records: Hector Decary Phone 861-5489 


ACCOUNTANTS 


BOISJOLI HOUGHTON, ST. JULIEN 
& CO. 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
637 Craig St. West 861-2868 
L.A. Boisjoli, B.A. C.A. 
K.A. Houghton, C.A. P.St. Julien, C.A. 


HYDE, HOUGHTON & CO 
Chartered Accountants 
355 St. James St. West, Suite 500, 
Montreal 126 842-9741 


ADVOCATES 





BRODERICK, McQUILLAN& 
KENNEDY 
BARRISTERS and SOLICITORS 


360 St. James Street West 288-0135 
Suite 400 Area 514 

W.J. McQuillan,Q.C. George Broderick 

Q.C. 


James T. Kennedy 
SLATTERY, FAIRBANKS & 
LAFLEUR 
Barristers and Solicitors 
360 St. James Street West 849-2433 
Montreal 
T.P. Slatrery, Q.C. E. Binney Fairbanks, Q.C. 
Robert J. Lafleur 


ARCHITECTS 


DONALDSON/SANKEY — 
ARCHITECTS 
1118 St. Catherine St. W., Suite 300, 
Montreal - 878-9667 








_ ENGINEERS 





LABRECQUE, VEZINA & 
ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Engineers 
3300 Cavendish 980 Hart 
Montreal Trois Riviere 
482-3610-1 378-8644 
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SUPPLIERS 


THE HUGHES-OWENS COMPANY 
(LIMITED) 

Suppliers to the 

ARCHITECT - ENGINEER 


ARTIST - SURVEYOR 
8500 Decarie Blivd. 731-3571 
2050 Mansfield St. 288-3698 


BIRTHS 

Elmer J. Cain '63 a boy on January 
16, 1969; a brother for Tracy. 
Leonard Delicaet ‘52 a daughter, 
Dendra Anne, on September 8, 1968, 
in Vancouver; a sister for Mary Kath- 
leen. 

Robert William Harrison ‘63 a boy 
on December 17, 1968, Matthew, a 
brother for Robert Jr.. 

Phil Howe ‘64 a son, David Joseph, 
on December 18, 1968. 

Miles Mcelrone ‘52 a daughter, a 
sister to Cheryl and Ann Marie. 
Brian Noble ‘62 a son, February 2, 
1969. 

Dr. Robert Polomeno '62 a daughter, 
Laura Mary, on November 10, 1968. 


ENGAGEMENTS 

Mary Jo Bucher ‘69 and Louis B. 
Gascon ‘66 to be wed on June 28, 
1969. 

Helene Deserres ‘66 and Jean Hrab 
‘68 to marry at Mont Tremblant in 
early June. 

J. Marc Ferland ‘66 and Brenda 
Claton plan to wed on June 28, 1969. 


John Geottisheim ‘68 and Elizabeth 
Larkin '68 plan to marry on July 26, 
1969. 

John Gualtieri ‘67 and Doreen Pa- 
lumbo to be married in July. 

Bryan Rawlings 64 and Louise Bou- 
thillier of St. Leonard. The wedding 
is scheduled for April 26, 1969. 

Dr. J. Raymond Scotti 54 and Emma 
Silla, a May wedding is planned. 
Nicholas P. Sikoski ‘68 and Louise 
Jolicoeur to be married on May 31, 
1969. 


WEDDINGS 

Michael P. Mahaney ‘65 and Lor- 
raine McGarth in February of 1968. 
Michael Gordon Nurse ’68 and Cher- 
yl Maureen Harrison in St. Ignatius 
of Loyola Church. 

Peter Quelch ‘66 and Janet Gaye 
Massis on January 8, 1969. 


OBITUARIES 

We exiend our sincere sympathy to 
the following Alumni and families of 
Alumni on their bereavement: 

Davis, to the family of Morris C. 
“Rusty” '24, who died on November 
13, 1968. Mr. Davis was an arranger 
and conductor in radio and produc- 
ed radio and television shows. 
Wickham, to the family of Paul '21, 
who died on January 31, 1969. 


CORRECTION 


The winter issue of the Loyola 
Alumnus carried, without comment 
a text entitled ‘Statutes of the Board 
of Governors of Loyola College.” Ar- 
ticle 27 indicated that the same would 
come into. force on November 30, 
1968, the date originally intended 
for promulgation. In fact, the pro- 
posed Statutes did not come into 
effect upon the aforementioned date 
and they are presently under con- 
sideration by the Joint Conference 
Committee which consists of repre- 
sentatives of the Board of Governors, 
the Senate, the faculty, alumni, ad- 
ministration, and student body, where 
representations from various parts of 
the Loyola community are being heard 
and considered. The Alumnus regrets 
any erroneous impression. which 
may have been conveyed to its 
readers in this regard. 





When you’re 
thinking 
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Chantecler! 


Mostcomplete convention 
facilities in the 
Laurentians. Salons large 
and small, lounges, 
conference rooms and 
equipment for groups of 
8 to 800. Unexcelled for 


recreational facilities. 
A comprehensive 
Convention Planning 
Guide will help you 
decide. Write today. 


Ste Adele-en-Haut 
Québec. 


55 minutes north of Montreal, Canada. 





“Junk Mail” and your own use of direct mail 


YOU ONLY HOPE IT’S REALLY TRUE 
that new postal rates 

have sunk the junk GORDON W. ROSS LTD. 
Y SERVICES DIVISION 


ADVERTISING AND PUBLICIT 
0143 CLEMENT STREET, LASALLE, QUEBEC 


Old postal rates or new 
TELEPHONE: 366-3580 


we have always offered mailing content 
worthy of a first-class list QU 


Look at your own name on what you mail 


and try to figure what you gain or lose 


fall of your reputation Ask us for a COP 


with the rise or 
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In Montreal 
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y of “Your Good Name” 


Canadian whisky is the toast of the world 


...and smooth 


=Schenley 
SPECIAL RESERVE 


is very proudly Canadian 
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Savour the special 
results for yourself — 
selected whiskies 
reserved and subtly 


blended for gentle 
mellowness... 


distinctive in flavour 
and character... 
the special taste % 

of Special Reserve! 


ee pe “proud product of Canadian Schenley Distilleries Ltd. 


